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Do | Understand Your Writing Problems? 


I should, for they’ve been mine, too. At 16, on 
a bet, I wrote and sold my first story to Dream 
World, a long defunct love pulp. Later, I did 
West Coast radio shows, a series of ghostwritten 
political speeches, and articles on everything 
from modern sleep technique to yogurt, back 
when people thought it was an Indian religion. 
In France, I helped to inaugurate Janus, a 
bilingual poetry magazine. Back in the States, | 
turned out a 486-page directory of U. S. 
Colleges, including 44,000 statistics, to meet a 
6 months’ deadline. (It’s easy—14 hours a day, 
7 days a week for 26 weeks.) It wasn’t all milk 
and honey, but it was all experience — better 
experience, perhaps, than I then realized for the 
agency I would someday establish. 

Today, I can help you with your problems 
because they've been mine, and because | have 
an active interest in writers and writing. Thus, 
I’ve helped any number of writers make the 
grade who might have felt they were not “big” enough to need agency service. 

One writer who read these ads had never received more than $50.00 for an 
article. I got $250.00 from ADVENTURE for his first piece. He now sells steadily 
to MALE, TRUE, REAL, CAVALIER, MAN’S MAGAZINE, etc., as well as to 
British and South African magazines. Another had never earned more than $5.00 
to $10.00 filler checks. I sold his first historical filler to ARGOSY for $50.00 
and interested them in a series of articles he is now producing. A third had never 
gotten above 114c per word; his going rate in my agency is now 7-10c. A fourth, 
who got $1500.00 from COLLIERS for a personal experience piece, is now out 
on assignment from a competitive slick, all expenses paid, getting two of the 
hottest stories of the year. A fifth had the head of the Inte rnational News Service, 
LIFE, LOOK, CORONET, and SATURDAY EVENING POST all helping the 
author to round up a sensational story about a riot in a Southern town. (I even 
called the F. B. I. in on it, who flew South to do their own coverage of it.) 

Right now, I am particularly interested in getting good book-length manuscripts 
of all types: novels, non-fiction books of biography, personal experience, adven- 
ture, travel, juvenile, humor, religious and inspirational, mystery, western, how- 
to-do-it, technical and specialty books. I am in constant touch with editors who 
want good material and [ do everything possible to sell any manuscript that is 
worthy of representation. 

My fees are nominal: $15.00 for book appraisals, which includes all costs of the 
actual agenting, whenever the manuscript is ready to sell; $1.00 per 1000 words, 
$5.00 minimum, for shorter work. At time of sale, | take the standard 10% 
commission and represent you, after your first sale through my agency, without 
a handling fee. If you are presently selling to good markets, let’s discuss my 
agenting your work on a no-fee basis. 

I’m here to help myself get ahead by helping you to get ahead. So why not write 
me a letter today, telling me your ambitions and something of your experience. 
and sending along a few manuscripts for evaluation and agenting? I'll be glad 
to help you with any particular problems at that time, and you can be sure of 
being represented by a modern, active ageitcy that isn’t afraid to give the unestab- 
lished writer a break. 


LAMBERT WILSON | 


130 East 37th Street New ge a N. ¥. 
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Murder In the Schools 


Sir: 

May I take issue with G. H. Smith, and with 
you, on your analysis about the death of the all- 
fiction magazine? I don’t think it is due to the 
editors or yet to the distributors. I think it is due 
to the systematic murder of the imagination by 
our schools. 

Children are no longer taught to read by 
charming them with “Ivanhoe” and “Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales” and the Sayings and Stories of that 
wonderful American, Uncle Remus. No indeed. 
They are edified with carefully realistic tales 
about ordinary (and Very boring) school chil- 
dren, Dick-and-Jane, Peter-and-Peggy, how they 
brush their teeth and walk to school. They are 
wooed to conquer reading with nice little “real 
life’ stories about a visit to the city Garbage 
plant. 

As if this weren’t enough, psychologists are 
continually dinning into us the need to “face 
reality’ and decrying “escape” until the aver- 
age American becomes ashamed to “escape 
reality’ and can’t have a clear conscience about 
sitting down with a magazine unless he can tell 
his angry conscience that he is really improving 
his mind by reading a “true fact” article—even 
if it only tells about how many (as G. H. Smith 
says) girlie houses are lined up along the docks. 

How can we overcome this trend? Frankly, I 
wish I knew. Like G. H. Smith, I’m a writer 
who’s sold about 20 stories, mostly in the science 
fiction field, and the magazines are dropping off 
so rapidly that two or three magazines have died 
before printing my stories for which they’d 
already paid. 

One thing we can do. Read to our kids. Collect 
all the neighbor’s children daily for a story hour. 
Lend your books. Go to the schools and squall to 
high heaven until they restore Huck Finn, Ra- 
mona, etc., to the curriculum. Heal the television- 
torn imaginations of this crazed generation with 
the peace of Dickens and Walter Scott. And it 
would also help if the book publishers would lend 
a little co-operation. I grew up on the grand 
historical novels of Robert Chambers. Plenty of 
marvelous historicals, much, much more inter- 
estingly written than those of the past, are being 
written today—but they must be kept on the top 
shelves, away from the under-fourteen set, be- 
cause the hero and heroine are jumping between 
the sheets in every third chapter—which adds 
nothing to the story except titillation for a few 
jaded adults and mental voyeurs, and removes a 
tremendous potential audience. I’m not begging 
for a return to the chaste heroines of 1900— 











The drama critic of 
The New York Herald 


Tribune tells how 
not to write a play 


rs comparatively easy to learn how to 
write a play these days, says Walter 
Kerr. But the trouble (and it’s one of the 
things wrong with the modern theater) is 
that too many plays which are mechanic- } 
ally and technically perfect, are lifeless to 
look at. They no longer have the capacity 
to shock, surprise, or delight the audience. 
His new book, How Not To WRITE A 
Pay, provides a brilliant, witty, and 
much-needed antidote. It’s packed with 
concrete suggestions and advice which 
should be invaluable to the young author 
approaching the problem of writing his 
first play. Among the specific points he 
makes and the criticisms and suggestions 
he offers, are these: 


BS The weaknesses of theme, plot, lan- 
guage, and characterization of many be- 
draggled Broadway specimens. 


Why today’s audiences are sick of 
social problems, theses, and realism with 
a capital R. 


BS Howwecanachieveavigorous theater 
built upward from a mass instinct, rather 
than descending from intellectual heights. 


9 That Chekhovitis is the commonest 
complaint in the nation’s playwriting 
courses. 


RE Why dialogue for the theater must be 
different from the dialogue of other liter- 
ary media. 


Send no money 


This book belongs in the library of any- 
one who writes or wants to write for the 
stage. Examine a copy at home. If you 
are not entirely satisfied that it offers in- 
valuable information and insights, return 
it within three weeks and owe nothing. 
Otherwise, we will bill you at $3.50 per 
copy, plus few cents postage. To get your 
copy of HOW NOT TO WRITE A PLAY 
by Walter Kerr, clip out this advertise- 
ment and mail it with your name and 
address to Simon and Schuster, Dept. PH, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York go, N. Y. (If 
you enclose remittance with order, 
publishers pay postage. Same refund 
guarantee.) 








Tue Wrirer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. Monthly $2.50 


the year. Vol. 35, No. 12. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 























kids today know the facts of life—but a few less 
amourous episodes would increase readership, 
rather than decrease it. I remember my own 
high school days when a group of us were dis- 
cussing a copy of Forever Amber that a brave 
and generous librarian had brought out. “It’s a 
grand book,” said a sophomore girl. I asked “Is 
it as dirty as they say?”, and she replied “Gosh, 
I don’t know. I was so interested in the story that 
a just skipped all the love scenes because I was 
in a hurry to read the rest.” 


Are you listening, Mr. Doubleday? 


MARION ZIMMER BRADLEY 
Box 246 
Rochester, Texas 


Canadian Self-Help Market 
Sir: 

We have a limited market for self help 
articles and we are only really interested in 
first person pieces, Length of our articles gen- 
erally run from 2,000 to 4,000 words. 

Titles from recent issues covering this field 
are: “How To Live in a Suburb.” “Why You 
Quarrel with Your Daughter.” “How To Live 
With An Alcoholic Husband.” “How I Lived 
With Cancer.” 

The subjects we are particularly interested in 
having covered are naturally related to the 
women’s field and this includes the working 
girl, young mother, and older woman. Although 
some pieces might be handled in a humorous 
fashion a straight forward approach especially 
with a first person touch, usually suits us best. 

Our fee for accepted articles is $250.00 All 
material should be addressed to the Editor of 
Chatelaine. 

Doris McCussin 

Managing Editor, Chatelaine 
481 University Avenue 
Toronto 2, CSanada 


* For those of you who missed it, WD carried 
an article on writing the self-help piece in the 
September issue. Also market list.—Ed. 


Confession Lesson 
Sir: 

I just want to express my sincere thanks for 
your article “Writing for True Story” in the 
1955 Year Book for Writers, especially the sec- 
tion on “scening.” 

I have worked long and hard trying to solve 
this problem, and Miss Finlayson’s handling of 
it has cleared the whole thing up in my mind. I 
can see that it’s going to have a marked effect on 
my future writing. 

Rose ScHOOLCRAFT 
825 Parklawn Ave. 
Modesto, California 








The Serpentine Tail 
Sir: 

The pressure groups are gaining again. With- 
out publicizing the move, which might bring it 
into the open for all to see, an organization of a 
minority religious group has ‘persuaded’ Wash- 
ington’s largest drug chain, with 85 stores in the 
area, to discontinue selling many magazines and 
paper back books in its stores. The drug chain 
has given its “unqualified assurance” according 
to an editorial in the Catholic Standard, to re- 
move ‘obscene’ and ‘indecent’ literature from its 
book stands. 

There could be no argument with this if there 
was in existence a universal opinion as to what is 
indecent and what is not. 

As could be expected, an early result of this 
present campaign, seen in several stores will 
prove a delight to the devotees of western, light 
mystery, froth romance, fiction. The shelves are 
filled with them. 

This of course, is censorship, which itself is the 
serpentine tail of the monster that is Communism. 

The drug chain, in the Standard editorial, says 
that it is removing all publications from its stores 
which have been banned by the National Organi- 
zation for Decent Literature, of Huntington, In- 
diana. 

Banned by whom? And for whom? It is not 
pleasant to think that one group in Indiana can 
dictate the reading matter to be sold in eighty- 
five Washington area drug stores. 

Suppression is not the answer. It never has 
been and never will be. 

It is regrettable that there are not responsible 
organizations to combat these pressuer groups, 
who invariably get their way because of public 
indifference, and because they lack active oppo- 
sition. 

F. Greene, Jr. 
3025 Porter Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


He Got a Screen Line 
Sir: 

After four years, forty gallons of good honest 
salty perspiration and innumerable outrageous 
electric bills, I have at long last hit imbursable 
terra firma (in the language of the layman—pay 
dirt). I authored a feature-length screenplay, 2 
novel, a novelette, a teleplay and numerous short 
and short-short stories before I finally received 
monetary reward for my endeavors. Yesterday I 
sold a short scenario to a television motion pic- 
ture producer. He and three others have prom- 
ised me contracts within the next two months, 
one of them for a series of forty half-hour 
westerns. Needless to say, I’m tickled, not pink 
but a sort of bright fuchsia. 

I haven’t seen my name in print yet. But 
maybe seeing it on the screen is just as good. 
I think so. 

Monroe KENNAMER, JR. 
824 North Sixth St. 
Durant, Oklahoma 
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UNTIL DECEMBER 15th 


I am looking for another group of writers I can develop into top names; I want to develop 
another Vern Sneider (his TEAHOUSE in dramatized form won the 1954 PULITZER PRIZE— 
(and watch Robert Montgomery Presents on November 28) ; or a Jim O’Mara ($15,000 POST serial) ; 
or a Dolores Hitchens (COLLIER’S serial and over 20 books); or a Charles Doyle (many sales to 
the SATURDAY EVENING POST); or a Roman McDougald (five books, LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL serial, motion picture sale) or a Roger Buliard (Catholic Book Club Choice, his INUK 
is published all over the world); or Don Kingery or Bill Guinn ($2,000 advance book authors) ; 
to mention a few. (All these writers were unknowns when they came to me.) Proper development 
means working on a number of projects—hence the reason for this contest: To give winners an 
opportunity for proper build up. 

Each year writers look forward to my Annual Contest which gives them an opportunity of winning 
FREE A. L. Fierst professional help to enable them to compete with experienced professional writers. 
(Because of possible distribution delays of the magazine material post marked up to December 15th 
will be automatically entered in the contest. ) 


Month after month you have seen checks like those above covering my ~~ , day sales. ALF professional help has 
for years brought such checks, and has put clients into all top markets—SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES' HOMF 
JOURNAL, A ICAN—in fact all good markets. 

| shall select 15 writers whose manuscripts indicate the most promising commercial possibilities and will give 
them my help, as indicated below, ENTIRELY FREE, except for my regular agency commission on sale< 


FIFTEEN PRIZES WORTH $2,000 





YOUR BOOK ELIGIBLE 














Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year value)..... $ 500 
FOR CONTEST ENTRY 2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months (value)..... 250 
3rd Prize: My help on 200,000 words submitted within 6 months (value)..... 200 
4th Prize: My help on 150,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 150 
On the basis of my sales and 5th Prize: My help on 150,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 150 
experience | charge an editorial éth Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 125 
evaluation fee of $10, which will 7th Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 125 
cover initial appraisal and com- 8th Prize: My help on 100,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 100 
ment on your book, fiction or 9th Prize: My help on 100,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 100 
non-fiction. | have sold my book 10th Prize: My help on 75,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 75 
— to Doubleday, Horper's, 1ith Prize: My help on 75,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 75 
— & Schuster, ag Lip- 12th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (value). 50 
were Farrar, Barnes, — 13th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 50 
Hell P aaa nerves, Pree 14th Prize: My help on 25,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 25 
all, Vanguard, Funk & Wag- 15th Prize: My help on 25,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 25 
oa S, —_ Morrow, ey 
Medal. ee FI PN A IIB as ssc tee Sada hastens $2,000 
Indicate CONTEST ENTRY on your submission 











CONDITIONS OF ENTRY: The Annual Contest is open to writers willing to work under professional 
direction. To enter, submit a fiction or non-fiction script (multiple submissions allowed) for agency 
service at my regular criticism rates which are $1 per thousand words, minimum fee $5 per script. You 
will receive detailed analysis; salable stories marketed at once. My sales commission is 10%. And 
remember—tell me about yourself when you send me your manuscripts, as my selling authors did. 
Your contest entry will introduce you to the professional guidance that has helped so many others. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











The Bible of 
Free Lancers 


The new, revised 1955-56 edition of “The 
Writer’s Market” contains 520 pages, weighs 
two and a half pounds and is 914x614 inches 
in size. It is the largest, most complete, and 


free lance writers ever published. 

The market information includes the 
name and address, name of editor, rate paid, 
editorial requirements, art requirements, 


thorough investigation of paying markets for 


t 


Plays For Children | 
Sir: 


Community Children’s Theatre of Kansas City, 
Missouri, announces its Fifth annual “Playwriting 
for Children.” Send plays and information re.| 
quests to Mrs. Leon T. Swan, 700 West 47th! 
Street, Kansas City 12, Missouri. Plays for chil. 
dren, ages 6 to 12, to be acted by adults. Must 
run 50 minutes playing time. Prefer not over) 
eight characters. Award of $100.00 with right to | 
produce. No deadline. Open year around. 

As before, this is not a contest, but a continu. 
ing effort to obtain new plays for children. For 
any script submitted that we want to produce, 
we will award $100.00. 

Mrs. Leon T. Swan, 
Playwriting Chairman 


and, when available, literary rights pur- 
chased. About 3,000 markets are covered. In 
each case, the editor saw a galley proof be- 
fore publication and marked it with his per- 


700 West 47th Street 
Kansas City 12, Missouri 





sonal OK. That explains why “The Writer’s 
Market” is official. Writers call it their Bible. 

The markets covered are: Quality, slick, 
pulp, adventure magazines, book publishers, 
first class and general magazines, filler mar- 


fession and love magazines, comic magazine 
publishers, clipping bureaus, calendar pub- 


clubs, aviation magazines, Canadian book 
publishers, digest magazines, gag and car- 
toon markets, greeting card verse publish- 
ers, humor magazines, juvenile magazines, 
literary markets, motion picture producers 
and studios, movie magazines, music pub- 
lishers, pet magazines, photographic agen- 
cies and syndicates, publishers of plays, 
women’s magazines, picture magazines, 
radio and TV magazines, religious maga- 
zines, pocket book markets, western maga- 


buy manuscripts. 


Order your new, revised 
1955-56 Writer's Market today! 


Writer's Digest 

22 East 12th St. 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

© Rush me poate copies of ““The Writer’s Market’’ at 


( Rush me one copy of “‘The Writer’s Market” and 
enter my one year subscription to the Writer’s Di- 


gest. I enclose $5.00 (a $6.50 value). 
RMN srs Nae To eet dec es ses Weetseessereseevesces 
PME SL. 25 ORs hae: cidtb RPh roe p Oy ech Up chuebestcrdonnes 
City... ee ele 


We pay the postage! 
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kets, detective and mystery magazines, con- 


lishers, Broadway play producers, book 


zines, plus 1,000 different trade journals who 





Second Hamilton Conference 
Sir: 

The Hamilton, Ohio, Adult Education Class 
will sponsor the Second Annual Writing Confer. 
ence at Hamilton Y. W. C. A. on January 21, 
1956. Time 9-11 a.m. and 2-4 p.m. 

There will be three prominent speakers in the 
writing field. Writers from surrounding states 
very welcome. Fee is $3. For particulars and 
registration write. 

ApuLt EpucaTion DEPARTMENT 
Board of Education Building 

332 Dayton Street, 

Hamilton, Ohio 


The Best Loser Ever 
Sir: 

At last some recognition has come to me 
through my efforts as a writer! It was not in the 
form expected, however, because a paragraph of 
mine was mentioned in an article entieled “My 
24 Pet Peeves.” This gripe was written by Ray 
Russell, editor of Playboy, and appeared in the 
October, 1955 WD. | 

This is the paragraph verbatim: “Lost some: | 
where in the California desert! An entirely new | 
experience, young and usually-presentable, curly | 
dark haired and bright-black-eyed Jon Black, in 
disheveled and faded old Army sun-tans, had | 
reached the distressing point of being lacka- | 
daisical and woebegone as a gib cat”. 

Underneath this paragraph, along with two 
others (so I was not alone), Mr. Russell wrote 
the following: (The above actual specimens 
form my Horrible Example File were submitted 
to me by writers who obviously had been coun- 
selled to cram as much information as possible 
into the story’s opening sentence. ) 

Considering every knock a boost, I want to 
thank Mr. Russell for his criticism. I only trust 
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For The First Time... 


| 
~| The Famous Workshop School 
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fore On a Nation-Wide Basis! 

10t over | 

— wy Until now, the Workshop School for Writers has offered its world-famous 

contine course only to those who could attend its classes in person. Located in the heart 

ren. For of New York, the Workshop School held its classes exclusively for a limited 

produce, and select group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors and guest lecturers 
included top editors from such magazines as Collier’s, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Redbook and many others, 
book editors from Doubleday, Bantam Books, Simon and Schuster and other 
top publishing houses, and many famous magazine writers and best-selling 
novelists. Each class was limited to a dozen or less, and the Workshop School’s 
rates were high. 

mn Class Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers its up-to-the-minute 

ark instruction and training to writers throughout the world in a special, amazingly 





inexpensive new course exclusively designed for correspondence students. All 
s in the the famous features of the select personal course are contained in this brand- 



































Seypee new correspondence series, created by top-name writers who appear regularly 
in every major magazine in the country. 
on The new Workshop School correspondence course avoids theory and wasted 
time. Instead, the informal, hard-hitting lessons provide you with vital, easy-to- 
understand information about writing technique and what editors are buying 
right this minute. Each lesson also includes a specific and detailed assignment, 
designed to start you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned to 
—e write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, line by line, by the 
‘iets famous Workshop School staff. 
raph of And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new and specially created 
ok = correspondence series is priced at a fraction of the cost of virtually every other 
in the | writing correspondence course! 
pansessesesesMAIL COUPON NOW! :cssccecsecse 
t some: | Send for our free booklet, which WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS N55 
ly new | gives detailed information about this | 1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
., curly | : Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
eck, ia amazing new offer by the Workshop 3“ booklet. 
1s, had | School for Writers. There’s no charge —_ Seatac ah nah debra siGe divas taidemnoatenanel 
lacka- or obligation, your inquiries are con- MR ee nt once hoes cahipksae atmos yeenchiatocel 
th two fidential, and no salesman will call. sae: (one ROTI Pi nnn call — 
| wrote 
-cimens 


cz WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


possible 
— 1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 
y trust Licensed by the State of New York 








KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3 
Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Prompt service 
Appraisal of book lengths, fiction or 
non-fiction, $5 


(Phone Sunset 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 


NORTHEAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


January 27-28 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile, and other fields 
conducted by top editors and writers. Cash prizes! For 
details, write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 
























REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID 


For coaching by mail. For Chic class. 
For plets and yo For N. H. W Colony. 





Y SEVEN BOOKS 
1—-WRITERS: HERE’S ph (Basic Technique).......... $1.00 
2——-WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) ........+- 2.50 
4— WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)....... 


I (Advance Technique 
5—-WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types Koy y ed). 3. 100 
6—-WRITERS—-LEARN TO EARN! (New Speroes to writing) 3.00 
7—THE DEVIL'S agg pg od, Novel. Stores 3. . From 2.50 
thai what I also teach by mail 
49 Salem Lane 


"IT PUTS IDEAS 
IN YOUR HEAD" 


Yes, the ingenious STORY MAKER, created by one of 
America’s most _— writers and now in its 3rd print- 
ing, puts t ds of fresh, original story 
ideas at your ur disposal—instantiy tly 

STORY MA is not a substitute for creative think- 
ing or writing ability. Nor is it a ‘‘gadget’’ that grinds 
out hackneyed, uninspired plot ‘situations. STORY MAKER 
is a tested and proved IDEA SPARKER that augments 
your creative processes, makes the most of your ability 
to Fcoguize th the elements of a good story! : 

KER not only sparks the original idea, it 
actually A. your imagination while you're building the 
idea into a sound, salable story. The amazing STORY 
MAKER will cast your story with as many or as few char- 
acters as you wish, it will take your selected characters 
and bring them to life with character traits, emotions and 
desires. Furthermore, it will take your characters and ex- 
of conflict-laden situations! 

tion of S$ 











=e A. > wey! It aut Gelee % your 


personal writing a 

NOW FREE Wit YOUR STORY MAKER. 
ceive a set of specially designed PLOT DEVELOPMENT | 
SHEETS, the same ones used by top TV, studio and mag- 
azine writers to develop and construct plot ideas into 
complete stories. 
ORDER YOUR STORY MAKER TODAY. “It puts ideas 
im your head” 





seoay — Dept. W-11 | 





003 No. Rexford Drive 
pad Hills, California 
Gentlemen: } 
Please oy my arony MAxEA stpaid with the under- | 
standing I can return i S dvs 
I enclose $5.95 (cash, pA jh order. 




















I'll be able to profit by it. Furthermore, because 
of this paragraph reaching actual print, I feel, 
at least I’ve one foot on the bottom rung of the 
ladder, going upward! And I dare anyone to try 
to push me off! 

Ciara MATTENSON 

3 Trieste Street 

Iselin, New Jersey 


e When we were reading Ray Russell’s piece 
it occured to us that possibly one of our fold 
might be quoted and we would receive an 
unhappy or even irate letter. 

You took it beautifully Mrs. Mattenson, and 
we, at least, would do anything but push you 
off the ladder—we’d love to help you up some 
more.—Ed. 


Latin Lover 
Sir: 
Verbum Sat Sapienti—My 7 Pet Peeves. 
(1) P— 
(2) L— 
(3) A 
(4) ¥ 
(5) B— 
(6) O— 
bb ied: 
And with another batch of ego by Ray Russell 
I think I’d add two more: 
(8) 
(9) 
Furiously, 
Dion S. O’MALLEY 
P. O. Box 155 
San Pablo, California 


Ray’s Useful Rays 
Sir: 

May I congratulate you on the most useful 
article “My 24 Pet Peeves” in your Oct., issue. 
Quite a masterpiece in concentration, offering the 
maximum facility of reference. Any who may 
have missed would be well advised to obtain a 
copy. The article-might have appropiately been 
called “Warning Rays to Russell Rejectees”! 

Guy F. Ponsonsy 
2103 So. Hobert Bvd. 
Los Angeles, Calfornia 


A Necessary Boost 
Sir: 

I particularly enjoyed your article, “You Have 
To Feel It,” by Frank Harvey in the October 
issue of Writer’s Dicest, concerning Robert 
Ruark. 

I live in the San Francisco Bay Area where 
this columnist has been the target for some rather 
vicious criticism in the Public Opinion column of 
one of the local papers. This barrage even went 
so far as to include his personal life. It all began 
with Mr, Ruark’s articles about one of our ex- 
presidents, and thus sparked a conflagration of 
verbal abuse that is only now quieting down to 
the ember stage. 
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An Open Invitation To 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good 
idea to refer to your competition openly. 
We wouldn’t know. We’re editors, writers 
and teachers—not advertising men. But we 
do know, and we say to you with all of the 
conviction we command, that NYS compares 
favorably on every count with even the most 
expensive writing courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge 


you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers 
before taking any. 


You'll find, first, that the New York School of 
Writing’s course is based on the one book authori- 
ties have acclaimed as the best ever published for 
writers. 

You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their 
personal direction at home in your spare time.) 
You'll discover that NYS assignments are interest- 
ing, stimulating, intensely practical. And that you 
need not confine the material you submit for com- 
ment to formal assignments. 


Among Your Distinguished 
NYS Instructors 


HENRY KANE, author of motion 
picture, New York Confidential, 
writer of Martin Kane TV series, 
author of many books and stories. / 
STANLEY ELLIN, eight time win- /~ 
ner of major Ellery Queen award. ~ 
Author of two books, motion pic- 
tures and many stories. 

JAMES O’MARA, author of many 
books and $15,000 Saturday Eve- 


ning Post serial. And many others. 

















Compare NYS with all 
other Writing 





Courses 


You'll Note That NYS is Priced Lower Than 
Any Other Comparable Course for Writers. 
Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally- 
known literary agent who knows the entire range 
of literary markets intimately. 

Yes, however you want to compare value—whether 
it be on the basis of price, material, experience, or 
— help—NYS meets every competitive chal- 
enge! 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (when the author was 
only half through the course.) 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets 
including Cosmopolitan. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 2 books—and a major 
book club choice—all for one NYS 
graduate. These are examples. We 
shall be glad to tell you about sales 
made for NYS graduates to the en- 
tire range of markets. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
NOW! 


New York School of Writing i 
Dept. 144, 2 East 45th Street : 
New York 17, New York ! 
i 
' 
i 









Please send me, without obligation, your FREE descrip- 
tive booklet—‘‘Writing for a Profitable Career.” 


Street 


Licensed by the State of New York ' 











WHY THE UZZELLS? 


You look them over trying to decide which 
offer of help for writers to accept. You pause 
when you see our offer in this corner. What 
have the Uzzells that is so unusual? Here is the 
answer: 


1. Others offer you what they know you ex- 
pect: a sale. We offer what we know you need: 
the criticism and training which will make a sale 
possible for you. 


2. We give our personal attention to all let- 
ters and work which you send us. This is not 
the way to get rich but it is the way that has 
earned our reputation. 


3. Most writers seeking help are at a crisis 
in their work and their lives. Advice at such 
a time from incompetents at any price may well 
be disastrous. Our experience, our judgment, 
you can trust, as very many successful writers 
have testified. 


Write us your problem or send for our free 
pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services,"’ which contains 
6,000 words of straight talk to writers on the 
make. Fee for an appraisal of a short story or 
article with advice, $10. 


Stillwater THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Oklahoma 











CASH PRIZES 


even for rejects! 


$ Find out teday about MODERN ROMANCES $ 

S new and continuous “Cash Prize Point System" $ 
drop a card to Henry Malmgreen, Editor, 

$ Modern Romances, 26! Fifth Ave., New York 16 $ 





THE MAGIC OF “"D.S. B." 


igen so Story-Building brings your fiction to life. 
ives your story brilliance an editorial appeal, 
e essional polish—the vital ‘spark of life.”’ 
It is the road that leads to writing success. 
Your ms., with $5 ,will —— you— 
2000 words of detailed help that shows you how; 
1000 words of collaboration that does it for you. 


Bayard D. York, 204 Raymond Rd., W. Hartford 7, Conn. 





For years, Mr. R. has been my favorite colum- 
nist. He has a sharp wit and a good sense of 
humor in presenting his viewpoint on current 
topics that I find very stimulating—both to my 
mind and my funny-bone. 

Thanks a million to Mr. Harvey for his pat 
on the back to an excellent columnist. 

Constance M. Harpy 
187 Popular Ave. 
San Bruno, California 


Spiritual Speculations 
Sir: 

What bothers me mostly on this day of rest 
is a sin of omision on the part of Ray Russell in 
his “‘24 Pet Peeves.”” How could he possibly have 
overlooked the lady who screams on discovering 
a stiff? 

“Across The Desk” continues to be interesting. 
Old Mencken, whom Mike Gold dubbed “The 
Bum From Baltimore,” deserves a birthday greet- 
ing. I once read him avidly. And I’ll never forget 
the time I laughed with a cracked lip when he 
referred to mankind as “homo boobus” 

Like Gold, whose stories he once accepted, Mr. 
Mencken did not hesitate to baptize big men with 
insulting names. He referred to Hoover as “The 
Capon.” I still cherish several frayed copies of his 
green American Mercury. Luckily for Mencken, 
he slung ink in an era when villifications of 
politicians and their economy did not boomerang 
into psychiatric kangaroo courts which might 
bring on stiffer sentences than paralytic strokes. 
I. e., Ezra Pound’s condition. 

All of this leads me to wonder what will 
happen when the spirit of old H. L. M. meets 
that of William Jennings Bryan. 

Tom Rooney 
Fairfax, California 


Southwest Book Publisher 
Sir: 

The Naylor Company continuously is in the 
market for good manuscripts, both fiction and 
non-fiction, which have a Southwest setting. 

Now in its 35th year of publishing, The 
Naylor Company has an international reputation 
for its outstanding books about Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona (and occasionally Okla- 








STORIES 
NOVELS r 
BOOKS pr 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Beok-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 
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PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuseript Placement fer Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


Write for our free detailed circular 
The is very low. If you want to sell we 
oan editorial aid fer wnestablished writers. 
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homa, Louisiana and Arkansas). We lost our 
founder and president, Joe O. Naylor, in Janu- 
ary due to a heart attack, but Mrs. Naylor has 
assumed directorship of the company without any 
let-up in our publishing activities. 

We publish books of fiction and non-fiction 
with both modern and historical settings, poetry, 
humor, inspirational books and cook books. 

C. O. Brown, Jr. Editor 
Box 1838 

Tue Naytor Company 
918 North St. Mary’s St. 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


Typewriter With Sentiment 
Sir: 

This is the first thing I have written on the 
new Smith-Corona portable typewriter which was 
delivered today as my prize in the 1955 short- 
short story contest. Readers of the “Forum” 
might be interested to note that I entered your 
contests several times previously, without success. 
I have been a regular reader of WD (by subscrip- 
tion or newsstand purchase) since I discovered it 
in high school in 1942. From time to time I 
have seen listed among the winners of your con- 
tests writers I knew by reputation or personal 
contact to be beginners like myself. I felt it was 
a contest designed to bring encouragement to 
many unknown and struggling writers, rather 
than a competition among those who regularly 
sell to the magazines. 

Now, as a winner of the 18th prize, I know 
that you do encourage young and unknown 
writers. (I mean by young, young to the writing 
game.) I have had some magazine and much 
newspaper material published with my by-line, 
but the WD prize has a sentimental value far 
exceeding what I have received in money for 
other efforts. 

I wish I could report that the story entered in 
the contest has won another prize, or been ac- 
cepted for publication. To date it has not, but I 
keep it in the mail. Since entering your contest, 
however, I have had an article accepted by a 
national magazine and a short story entered in a 
contest here was awarded a prize of $1,000. 
After 13 years with WD as a guide I seem to be 
arriving. It’s a great feeling. 

LacHLAN MacDOoNALpD 
6006 S. Kenwood 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Elusive Egg? 
Sir: 


I think the cartoon at the bottom of page 
fifteen in September’s W. D. is worth calling 
attention to. When I first looked at it, I won- 
dered what was skipping along the floor. Was 
it a hard boiled egg he had for his lunch, or a 
shell he used for a paper weight, as I did? 


UICKLY SELLS 
TWO SHORT STORIES 


“I sold two short stories which 
paid for my N.I.A. course and a 
typewriter. But nothing can pay 
for the help N.I.A. training has 
given me in overcoming the inertia 
which sits down with me at my 
typewriter and keeps me from get- 
ting started. Those regular assign- 
ments, coming with the inevita- 
bility of home runs at a Yankee 
game, have produced results.”’— 
Samuel K. Ward, 364 W. 26th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Why Can't You Write? 
It's much simpler than you think! 
S: MANY people with the ‘‘germ” of writing in them 





simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 

they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, current events, 
social matters, budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, 
travel, local church and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


ese 
Have You Natural Ability? 

Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll aw taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. —_ 

ew- 





paper Institute of America. One Park Avenue, 
ork 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of 
New York.) (Approved Member National Home Study 
Council. ) 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, November. 
Mr. 
BET Seo acinisncsesccsee Shed santk eamlsaee 
Miss 
PN. oss ntcn ackn cceecksosetnemmekebasieeeeakarsse 
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Irving Wallace is the friendly guy on the cover. 


two years; $2.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $3.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow 
thirty days for change to take effect and send new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers: able artists; punctual printers: general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews: cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 


















If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 







We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted. your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers since 1920) 


TEPEtL §= DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Then, it came to me and I laughed out loud. 
His typewriter eraser! I keep a supply of them 
on hand, as mine have a way of dissappearing. 

Luta B. Marks - 
Box 156 
Searsport, Maine 


eYou guessed right, Mrs. Marks. The caption 
for the drawing was “The Elusive Eraser.” We 
removed it because it seemed to be saying the 
obvious—but we guess it wasn’t as obvious as 
that after all.—Ed. 


Undaunted Hoosier 
Sir: 

Will you please tell Walter Green that at least 
one “Hoosier” is endeavoring to put Indiana back 
on the Writer’s map. 

I am new and I’m still struggling with that 
feeling that comes with a rejection slip, but I 
am selling too. 

I want to thank you for the WritTer’s Dicesrt. 
It is helping me over some of the hurdles—how- 
ever, such a variety of offers to help the “poor 
beginner,” have me in a quandary just now, but I 
think I'll make it. 

Roze.ta Dickinson 
1 E. National Hghy. 
Washington, Indiana 


Gerontology Again! 
Sir: 

Once Again WD Rings The Bell! 

Joy Russell Smith’s article on breaking into 
TV is great! 

Not merely because of being a fellow Britisher, 
but having gone through the mill, she knows 
whereof she speaks! 

Good for her—hope you have her do a follow 
up. 

Caro. P. SPERRY 
4538 Alta Lane 
La Mesa, California 


Manhunting Dept. 
Sir: 

The Ackerman Science Fiction Agency, 915 
So. Sherbourne Dr., Los Angeles 35, Calif., i 
holding checks for Mark Pines and Richard 
Terzian. Is also seeking address of Helen Huber, 
Leroy J. Leckrone, Georeg Romani, Jack Barrish 
(latter two alumni of Balboa High, San Fran- 
cisco) and any near relative of Garrea Smith. 

Science Fiction AGENCY 
915 So. Sherbourne Dr. 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 








TAKE A GIANT STEP FORWARD 
ON THE ROAD TO SALES 


By Enrolling in the 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 
COURSE 


And then keep moving FORWARD with the _step-by- 
step omens and as of your story with Miss 
Bloom’s step-by-step help. 


‘I do wish I could have had Lesson No. III many 
years ago. My situation today would be far differ- 
ent. Indeed this lesson is so important that my 
writing outlook will never again be the same. 

W. S. Cripe, Covina, Cal. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words 
for scripts 25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped. 
oe ed envelope should accompany each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Wiliow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y 


(Licensed hy New York State) 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
TRAINING er 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuseript 


criticism ... Personal, directed writing. Fer infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Colt. 











1954 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts edited by Robert Oberfirst 
This new volume of 39 short-shorts is TWO BOOKS IN ONE including editor’s 17 chapters on how to write aod 


sell short-shorts to Collier’s, This 


Week, Argosy, New Yorker, Esquire, Atlantic Monthly, etc. 320 pages........ $: 


OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS, Publishers, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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A while ago, we read an article by a man who had written a story for the first time in his life, 
sent the story to The Saturday Evening Post, and recieved a check for it one week later. Our reaction 
to this article was a curious one: we understood the writer's reason for pride, of course, and were happy 
for him, but we found ourselves half-wishing he hadn't made his experience public. 

We reacted this way because we know how closely new writers hover on the brink of discourage- 
ment, and we felt that the article might mean the final push over the edge for some of them. We've seen 
the results of stories of quick success too often before, when told to writers who've been plugging away 
with their own stuff and getting absolutely nowhere; many decided that THEY didn’t have what it takes, 
and gave up. Which is, of course, downright foolish . . . 

We'd like, therefore, to set things in proper perspective, and perhaps lessen discouragement in some 
quarters, by pointing out that, while there are unquestionably some cases of success at first try, they're the 
extremely rare exceptions to the rule—so much so that virtually all of today’s top writers had many, many 
rejections before they began to break through. The reason’s simple enough: writing technique is complex 
and involved, and rarely learned overnight; and the financial reward for writing success is high, so there's 
plenty of competition. 

All this being the case, you'll do yourself a favor by reaching the sensible conclusion that, as in all 
professions, success in the writing profession takes time and work to achieve, but is well worth it. And 
keep in mind one important short-cut: you CAN speed along your career by securing agency assistance in 
getting your stuff right, and getting it to the right markets and sold. We'll be happy to see some of your 
material. 




































SERVICE i+ your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands, but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 
TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words), $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for 
books over 150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 








Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


* , . « Down to earth advice . . . Comprehensive facts in a readable, practical book... 
— Advertising and Selling Magazine 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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Almost every time we pick up a trade magazine or talk to somebody 
in the field, the dwindling fiction market comes under discussion. In 
the forum, Mrs. Bradley lays the blame on the schools (see forum 
letter, “Murder in the Schools”). Like most of us, she has only 
threaded one strand from a string of problems. As she says, the child 
should be exposed to more imaginative literature in the classroom. 
But after school, what? Too often the parents allow the same child 
to spend every free minute in front of the television set. And what 
about the parents—what do they read? I am afraid, Mrs. Bradley, 
“the few jaded adults” who read Forever Amber amounted to 2 million 
or more. Our answer as writers must be to write the best possible fic- 
tion we can, and to keep on writing it because we believe in it, because 
we believe that fiction gives something to a person that no article can 
give no matter how well it is written. What does it give? Briefly, an 
insight, a sense of understanding of the relationship of things, a path 
of adventure for the imagination. So the fiction market is shrinking! 
You can unshrink it by writing the kind of fiction people will want to 
read. Certainly, WrirER’s DicEst will continue to try to help writers 
to write the best fiction that’s in them. 


By now most of you will have seen the “new look” of the Saturday 
Evening Post. Changes involve wider margins, new type, more pic- 
tures—a complete overhaul to make the book visually more appealing 
to the reader. Is competition the gadfly here? We asked if the format 
changes made any difference in editorial requirements. Day Edgar, 
Assistant to the Editor, writes: “There is little change in our require- 
ments. But we do intend to use more short articles (2,500 to 3,500 
words ) .” 


Staff changes: Stewart Beach is now Executive Editor at This Week 
and will assume full editorial responsibility for the weekly. Arnold W. 
Ehrlich has been appointed Senior Editor at Everywoman’s. He'll 
be in charge of articles and fiction. 


Confidential is one up on the Post Office at present. The court told the 
Post Office that before they can ban any publication they must first 
of all present evidence of of obscenity. Confidential’s editors will have 
to send the next issue to the Post Office for inspection as soon as it is 
of the press. Whether all this will lead to some housecleaning at 
Confidential remains to be seen. 


Books for Writers: Here’s a switch on how-to’s: How Not to Write 
a Play, by Walter Kerr, drama critic of the New York Herald-Tribune. 
Like most of us, Kerr is concerned about the disappearing American 
theater. Instead of blaming the audience, he finds the fault in the play. 
This is a book for playwrights giving Mr. Kerr’s analysis of what’s 
wrong with the dramas of today and suggesting what writers might do 
to draw the public back into the theater. A highly stimulating book 
(Simon & Schuster, $3.50.) If you enjoy Irving Wallace’s article in 
this issue, you’ll certainly want to read “The Fabulous Originals.” In 
his easy story-telling style, Wallace writes the biographies of the real 
Sherlock Holmes, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Robinson Crusoe, and 
other famous prototypes. Not only good reading—but thought-pro- 
voking for any writer. (A. A. Knopf; $3.95.) You can’t find time for 
writing? Maybe Ray Joseph has some helpful advice for you in his 
new book How To Gain An Extra Hour Every Day. (Dutton $2.95.) 


What’s a Hack? “Hacks are people who do with facility something 
which they know is not worth doing but which they do for money.” 
Says Raymond Chandler, in “Third Degree,” bulletin of Mystery 
Writers of America.—M. B. 
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| T Is TIME, I think, that someone explode 

that greatest of all myths perpetuated 
by countless schools of criticism and classes 
of creative writing—i.e. that it is necessary 
to know your people, your characters, first- 
hand, before you write about them. Literary 
history proves that this fetish of first-hand- 
edness is utter nonsense. Leonardo da Vin- 
ci, as someone once remarked, didn’t have 
to attend The Last Supper to paint it. 

I know whereof I speak. Recently, I 
completed a book on the subject of unusual 
living sources employed by authors for their 
fictional heroes and heroines. The book 
just published by Alfred A. Knopf, is called 
“The Fabulous Originals.” In it I tried to 
examine the lives of extraordinary people 


ogists give credence to this notion. They 
believe a writer may be born with impres- 
sions that precede knowledge, or receive 
impressions that cannot be accounted for. 

There is, of course, evidence to support 
this theory. There is also evidence that a 
handful of authors have been stimulated, 
in their invention, by such props as songs, 
paintings, sculpture. We know that Gustave 
Flaubert wrote “The Temptation of St. An- 
thony” after studying a painting by Brueg- 
hel in Genoa. And, in more recent times, 
it is thought that Rex Stout found the out- 
lines for his brilliant, corpulent Nero Wolfe 
in the person of another make-believe 
character, the brilliant, corpulent Mycroft 
Holmes, brother of Sherlock. 


The Characters 


By Irving Wallace 


who inspired memorable characters in fic- 
tion. But in the course of excavating the 
known facts about Dr. Joseph Bell, the ob- 
servation wizard who gave A. Conan Doyle 
the idea for Sherlock Holmes, and the 
known facts about Marie Duplessis, the 
gorgeous courtesan who gave Alexandre 
Dumas fils the idea for Camille, I began 
to learn much more about the act of in- 
spiration itself. 


A Bolt From The Blue! 


In the writing profession we hear much 
talk about “inspiration.” The romantic 
view has it that characters come to authors 
mystically, out of the nowhere, as bolts from 
the blue. As a matter of fact, many psychol- 
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However, the great majority of authorities 
—and this includes authors themselves— 
agree that fictional characters are more 
often modeled after actual human beings. 
According to Helen Hull, “Imagination is 
the faculty of rearranging the known.” By 
this definition, it would be extremely diffi- 
cult for any fictional character to be wholly 
dreamed up, since the character must have 
its origin in “the known.” And, as a matter 
of fact, case histories of well-known writing 
men, past and present, make it clear that 
almost all so-called invented characters are 
based on someone living—the creator him- 
self, his family, his friends, or personalities 
heard about or read about. 

Of course, few authors dare carbon copy 
a living person completely. Sometimes sev- 
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eral actual persons are crossed, by the cre- 
ator, to develop a fictional hero. As W. 
Somerset Maugham once confessed, “More 
often I have taken persons I know, either 
slightly or intimately, and used them as the 
foundation for characters of my own in- 
vention. To tell you the truth, fact and 
fiction are so intermingled in my work that 
now, looking back, I can hardly distinguish 
one from the other.” 


You Don’t Have To Know Him 


The belief persists in many quarters that 
one must personally know a model, a pro- 
totype, a subject for inspiration, before 
using him in a story. This is absolute non- 


abroad. An eccentric American millionaire 






had circled the world in eighty days, an 
incredible accomplishment in that era of 
carriages, sailing vessels and erratic Iron 
Horses. The American, a Bostonian named 
George Francis Train, had sped from New 
York to San Francisco, through red Indian 
country, in seven days aboard the new 
Union Pacific train. Twenty-five days later 
he was in Tokyo taking a nude public bath. 
In Marseilles he became a leader of the 
Commune, was jailed for two weeks in 
Lyons, then hired a private Wagons-Lits 
coach and raced across France to the chan- 
nel, and thence to Liverpool and New York. 

This world traveler, Verne learned, was 
as bizarre as his journey. At the age of 


They Never Met 


You can live in solitary confinement and still get inspiration 


for characters. A newspaper scandal, and an old 


man’s memories sparked two great novels. 


sense. A writer can live in a cave, in soli- 
tary confinement, in Iowa—and still find 
models for memorable characters—provid- 
ing he has an eye for reading and an ear 
for gossip. 

Before developing this thesis further, I 
should like to present as Exhibit A, a writer 
who has made a great comeback in this new 
era of science fiction. I refer to Jules Verne. 


Exhibit A 

The inspiration for the most popular 
novel Verne was to write in his lifetime 
came to him one day late in 1871 while 
he sat in his favorite cafe in Amiens absent- 
ly leafing through a French periodical. 

His gaze fell upon a curious account from 


twenty, George Frances Train had sent 
forty clipper ships to the gold rush in 
California. In Melbourne, he had refused 
the Presidency of the projected Australian 
Five Star Republic. He had introduced 
street railways into England, helped pro- 
mote the building of the Union Pacific, 
pioneered the founding of Omaha, and had 
counted Daniel Webster, Abraham Lincoln 
and Lola Montez among his friends. He 
had campaigned for the Presidency of the 
United States against Ulysses S. Grant, 
made one thousand speeches and received 
nary a vote. And now he had proved the 
earth could be circumnavigated in eighty 
days. 

Reading the skimpy newspaper account, 
Jules Verne was intrigued. He had never 
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. .. 29 days later he was taking a bath in Tokyo 


met George Francis Train. He had never 
even seen him. But the newsprint was 
enough. In two short years George Francis 
Train had become Phileas Fogg, hero of 
Verne’s “Around the World in Eighty 
Days.” The novel netted Jules Verne a 
fortune. In Phileas Fogg, a hero met sec- 
ond-hand, the author had created (with 
Captain Nemo) his most enduring char- 
acter. 


Shadows Become Superimposed 


Nor was Jules Verne’s means of inspira- 
tion unique. Stendahl and Stevenson, De- 
foe and Flaubert, Dreiser and Henry James 
acquired heroes and heroines at various 
times in their careers in similar fashion. 
They, and a hundred more, were enriched 
by the people they never met. Their sources 
for characters came out of persons known 
only through books and periodicals, through 
twice-told tales and gossip. Upon these 
shadowy models they superimposed those 
they knew best—themselves—then added 
their varied talents. For the results the 
reading world is forever grateful. 

In doing the research for my book, I 
became aware that almost all character 
inspiration fell into three categories. First, 
there were those authors who looked inward 
for their heroes. Charles Dickens remem- 
bered his youth in portraying “David Cop- 
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perfield,’ and Thomas Wolfe was being 
autobiographical when he drew Eugene 
Gant in “Look Homeward, Angel.” 

Second, there were those authors who 
used as models their immediate relatives or 
close friends. Leo Tolstoy portrayed his 
grandfather, father and mother, under dif- 
ferent names, in “War and Peace.” Henry 
Fielding enlisted his beautiful wife, Char- 
lotte, as the model for Sophia in “Tom 
Jones,” and again as Amelia in the novel 
of that name. 

Third, and finally, there were those au- 
thors who based their fictional folk on fas- 
cinating or bizarre personalities they had 
read about or heard about—personalities 
they had never met or really known. 

It is this last group, the unknowns, the 
gossip and paper prototypes, that intrigued 
me most—if only because they proved, once 
and for all, that a writer’s characters and a 
writer’s inspiration can come from any- 
where. 


A Maiden Aunt Or a Mistress 


There are simply no set rules for char- 
acter genesis. A novelist, a short story 
writer, may make his hero a carbon of him- 
self, or his maiden aunt, or his daughter, 
or his mistress, or anyone he knows well or 
he may be struck by a girl involved in a 
scandal three thousand miles away or by 
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a historical figure who dweit three hundred 
years ago. 

For those who doubt the efficiency of the 
second-hand method of inspiration, I refer 
only to popular results. 

One day in the autumn of 1828, Henri 
Beyle, known as Stendhal, was browsing 
through some old numbers of a newspaper, 
the Gazette des Tribunaux, when he stum- 
bled upon the write-up of a murder trial 
in Grenoble. An arrogant young man 
named Antoine Berthet had taken a job 
tutoring in a wealthy attorney’s household 
and secretly seduced the attorney’s wife. 
Berthet then moved on to another house- 
hold and this time seduced his employer’s 
daughter. He was exposed. Certain that 
his first mistress, the attorney’s wife, had 
exposed him, he followed her into a church 
and shct her. Eventually he was found 
guilty and guillotined. The newspaper ac- 
count of this affair excited Stendhal. Two 
years later he used young Berthet as the 
model for Julien Sorel in “The Red and 
The Black.” 

On an afternoon in 1851, Gustave Flau- 
bert admitted to two close friends that he 
needed a fresh and honest subject for a new 
novel, but that he couldn’t get an idea. 
One friend remarked, “Why not write the 
story of Delamare?” Flaubert was at once 
enthused. Eugene and Delphine Delamare 
had resided in the neighborhood, been ac- 
quaintances of Flaubert’s parents, though 
Flaubert himself did not know them. 

As I pointed out in The Fabulous Orig- 
inals, the seventeen year old “Delphine 
Delamare had a high regard for her own 
intellect and beauty, and she had only 
contempt for her bourgeois husband. She 
determined to have a more stimulating life. 
She began to spend money extravagantly on 
clothes, until Delamare was soon deeply in 
debt. When this became tiresome, she be- 
gan to invite the attentions of other men, 
first a farmhand, then a notary clerk, then 
anyone.” When she had overdrawn on her 
credit, and her appearance, she committed 
suicide in 1848. It took Flaubert fifty-five 
months to write her story in the novel 
Madame Bovary. 


Of course, it would be unfair to insist 
that Madame Bovary was fully based on 
Delphine Delamare. She certainly wasn’t. 


Flaubert Was Emma Bovary 


As Flaubert laboriously wrote his story— 
“What a heavy oar the pen is,” he com- 
plained—he began to infuse his heroine 
with his own feelings, intuitions and ob- 
servations about women, and with the 
characteristics of his onetime Paris mistress. 
He liked to tell his fans, “J am Madame 
Bovary.” In a small sense, he was. And so 
was Louise Colet, the attractive French 
poetess. When Flaubert met her, she had 
a husband and a lover. In a month she was 
Flaubert’s mistress—and grist for his literary 
mill. Yet, in the end, it was the gossip 
about Delphine Delamare that gave him 
the classical Bovary. 




















..-A high regard for her own beauty 


Similarly, in the United States, there was 
the case of James Fenimore Cooper. An old 
friend of his father’s, the venerable John 
Jay gave him his idea for the novel that 
made Cooper a successful author. 

At seventy-five, John Jay had behind him 
an illustrious career, and he enjoyed re- 
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living it for the attentive Cooper. Many 
evenings, in 1820, the aged patriot would 
suck at his long pipe and remember his ex- 
periences, in his twenties, as one of the 
fifty-six delegates to the first Continental 
Congress. 

But Jay’s most fascinating reminiscences, 








. »- Discovered a man in disguise 


for the budding author, concerned his role 
in America’s first system of espionage. 
John Jay told Cooper the story of Enoch 
Crosby, his favorite spy. During the critical 
years of the war Crosby had wandered 
about Westchester County posing as a shoe- 
maker and a peddler. He pretended he was 
a Tory in support of the British. His family 
and his friends despised him for his beliefs 
and work, and several times the Yankees 
almost caught and hung him. Yet, secretly 
he was in the service of General George 
Washington, sending regular reports to the 
American Army on the names and activities 
of English supporters and the disposition of 
Redcoat troops. When the war ended, his 
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true role was revealed to a few and Con- 
gress voted him a special bonus. The last 
he refused. He had acted, he said, out 
of patriotism, and freedom was payment 
enough. 

In December, 1821, Cooper published 
“The Spy.” The real Enoch Crosby became 
the fictional peddler of laces, Harvey Birch, 
who was thought to be a British agent, but 
was secretly in the service of George Wash- 
ington. The book, hailed as “the first living 
American novel,” made Cooper world fa- 
mous. 


A Famous Model 


In more recent years, there is the ex- 
ample of the Spanish novelist, Vincente 
Blasco Ibanez, who died in 1928. His fic- 
tional character of the German espionage 
agent, Freya Talberg, was based on the very 
real Margaret Gertrud Zelle. The half 
Dutch, half Javanese Mrs. Zelle had be- 
come famous under the stage name Mata 
Hari, and had once danced a Javanese 
warriors dance completely nude before a 
party of women in Paris (where she dis- 
covered a man, in disguise, and almost ran 
him through with her spear), and she had 
become notorious as a German courtesan- 
spy during World War I. 

Apprehended by the French military, 
Mata Hari insisted the 100,000 marks she 
had received was “for many nights of love” 
and not for espionage. Nevertheless, she 
was sent before a twelve man firing squad 
in 1916 and executed. Ibanez never laid 
eyes upon her. But he read about her, lis- 
tened to the gossip, and then reproduced 
her three years later in “Mare Nostrum.” 


A Bit of Gossip 


It is known—and Henry James has con- 
fessed it in his notebooks—that a bit of gos- 
sip overheard in Florence gave James his 
idea for Juliana Bordereau in that magni- 
ficent magazine novelette “The Aspern 
Papers.” 

The gossip concerned Claire Clairmont, 
who had been a friend of Shelley’s and had 
born Lord Byron an illegitimate daughter. 
Long after Shelley and Byron had become 
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romantic legends, Miss Clairmont, in her 
eighties, lived on in Florence, nursed by a 
maiden niece. An aggressive American sea- 
man Captain Edward Silsbee, whose hobby 
was Shelleyana, moved to Florence in an 
effort to obtain the old ladies’ Shelley and 
Byron letters. To ingratiate himself with 
her, he wooed her niece. When the old 
lady died, the Captain asked the niece for 
the papers. Her price was marriage. The 
Captain fled. 

Eight years later, Henry James was in 
Florence on a trip. Visiting the home of a 
poet friend, he heard the story of Captain 
Silsbee’s siege of the Clairmont household. 
James entered the anecdote in his notebook, 
concluding, “Certainly there is a little sub- 
ject there: the picture of the two faded, 
queer, poor and discredited old English 
women—living on into a strange genera- 
tion, in their musty corner of a foreign town 
—with these illustrious letters their most 
precious possession. Then the plot of the 
Shelley fanatic—his watchings and waitings 
the way he covets the treasure. The de- 
nouement needn’t be the one related of 
poor Silsbee . . .” 

In six months James had the story done 
and sold to the Atlantic Monthly under the 
title of “The Aspern Papers.” James hewed 
close to the facts. He changed the back- 
ground from Florence to Venice. He con- 
verted Captain Silsbee into an American 
editor who fanatically collects the letters of 
a great romantic American poet, Jeffrey 
Aspern, long dead. But beyond such super- 
ficialities, the fictional product was derived 
fully from fact—even to its fantastic de- 
nouement, which I have recounted in detail 
in “The Fabulous Originals.” 

The modern roll call of successful second- 
hand inspiration is too long to detail in this 
brief argument. Suffice it that Theodore 
Dreiser, reading about the arrest and trial 
of Chester Gillette in 1906, was sufficiently 
moved to create Clyde Griffiths for “An 
American Tragedy.” Suffice it that W. 
Somerset Maugham never met Paul Gau- 
guin, though he borrowed from the paint- 
er’s life and character for the creation of 
Charles Strickland in “Moon and Six- 
pence.” Suffice it that Rachel Field, pen- 
ning her best-seller, “All This, and Heaven 


Too,” drew her characters and story from 
hearsay about a great-aunt in the family 
who had been involved in the de Praslin 
murder almost a century before. 

Let your creative conscience be clear 
when you next sit down to plot that Book- 
of-the-Month Club novel, that short story 


























. .. He was found guilty 


for Saturday Evening Post or Argosy or 
McCall’s. You need only remember Mon- 
sieur Verne, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Dreiser— 
sometimes it is the people you’ve never met 
who might lead you to your greatest success. 





Irving Wallace sold his first magazine piece 
when he was thirteen. He hasn’t stopped sell- 
ing since. His sales include over 500 articles 
and stories to the leading slicks—Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Reader’s Digest, Cos- 
mopolitan, Esquire, etc. Since the war he has 
written a number of screenplays for Columbia 
Pictures and Warner Brothers. At present he’s 
at work on the screenplay for “Toast of the 
Town,” Ed Sullivan’s first movie. Wallace’s 
first book “The Fabulous Originals” has just 
been published by Knopf. He says of this 
work, “it was a real labor of love.” 
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Do you need a regular income? 





More discipline? Training in research? 
This may be the field for you. 


Job for a Writer 


HEN I WALKED into Frank Petrozziel- 
lo’s office, I had no real idea what 
he wanted me for. I presented my quali- 
fications: a degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing, five years as an auto mechanic, and 
nine months as a technical writer. 
Frank, who is the director of publications 
at Cushing and Nevell in New York, had 
placed a “help wanted” ad that I was 
answering. He interviewed me briefly and 
announced, “I think you can do the job. 
We have a number of manuals to do for 
the Army on combat tanks. You’ll be work- 
ing with another writer on the maintenance 
manual for the M48 tank.” 
I stuck my tongue firmly in my cheek 
and replied, “Fine. When do I start?” 


For a Regular Income 


Technical writing might be just the thing 
for you if you need a regular income while 
you are trying to become established as a 
full-time professional. It may get your writ- 





Harry Baum has been in the technical writing 
field for 5 years. During this time he has writ- 
ten about ten books for the Government and 
private industry on subjects ranging from 
combat tanks to air conditioning. All of them 
have been anonymous. Right now he’s work- 
ing for the Technical Writing Service of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. He was recently 
elected president of the New York Chapter 
of the Society of Technical Writers. 
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By Harry Baum 


ing wheels oiled if you want to write but 
haven’t started keeping a schedule yet. 
Apart from bringing in that regular pay- 
check, the writing and research experience 
will be of tremendous help to you in your 
spare time article writing. 

Let’s review the field: 

The phenomenal growth of technical 
writing started with World War II. 

At that time, the Government was faced 
with the problem of instructing tens of 
thousands of people in the use of new 
equipment ranging in complexity from a 
rifle to a complete fire control system. All 
of this equipment had to be operated and 
repaired by men who had little scientific or 
mechanical training. Technical manuals 
were needed to tell them how; to translate 
engineering information into practical in- 
structions so that “Sergeant Smith” could 
use and service this equipment. 

As a result, most Government contracts 
included a clause requiring that equipment 
manufacturers furnish technical manuals. 
The Government needed a lot of new 
equipment, and industry suddenly found 
that it needed a lot of technical writers. I 
am one of those writers. 


What’s a Technical Writer? 


The Society of Technical Writers, Post 
Office Box 64, Melrose 76, Mass., defines a 
technical writer as one who: 
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“As his principal function (1) secures, 
organizes and presents scientific or engmeer- 
ing information; or (2) edits, reorganizes 
and rewrites such information.” 

Depending upon the company he’s work- 
ing for, a technical writer may do no more 
than write, or he may be called upon to 
write, edit, photograph, supervise art, super- 
vise layout and production, and follow a 
job through from outline to printed book. 

Ideally then, a technical writer should be 
a competent technician or engineer, a good 
writer, and a good interviewer. He should 
have an appreciation of photography and 
perhaps be a good photographer as well. 
He should know layout and typography, as 
well as the economics of printing processes 
but the “ideal” tech writer is a rare animal 
indeed. 

Anyone interested in hiring people in this 
field must make some compromise and he 
does. A beginner need have only a technical 
background and a “flair” for writing. The 
technical background needed depends on 
the requirements of the particular project. 
For simple repair manuals an auto me- 
chanic or a radio repairman can do the job. 
For a few of the more difficult publications 
I’ve seen, a doctorate in physics isn’t too 
much. 


Here’s How You’d Work 


Exactly what will you be required to do 
as a technical writer? Your writing assign- 
ment will be given to you by a supervisor 
who may also edit your work. The outline 
you will follow has probably been estab- 
lished by either a military specification or 
by the company you are working for, but 
you may be called upon to write your own. 

Your sources of information will be the 
designers of the equipment, previously pub- 
lished data, or the equipment itself. You 
will be responsible for untangling the mass 
of data and coming up with an accurate 
and complete piece of technical writing. It 
isn’t always easy. As much as three-quarters 
of your time may be spent on research. 
Here’s what my assignment at Cushing and 
Nevell involved: 

I had seen a lot of tanks during the war 
but, aside from the fact that they make a 


lot of noise and do a lot of damage, I knew 
nothing about them. 

My first job was to get thoroughly famil- 
iar with tanks. I collected all the manuals 
I could find on other tanks and I studied 
them. At the public library I read every- 
thing I could find on tanks in Ordnance 
magazines. Finally, at the Engineering So- 
ciety’s Library, I tried to find out how 
similar vehicles were constructed. When I 
was finished, I knew enough about tanks 
so that I could talk to the people who de- 
sign them, as well as to those who manu- 
facture them and use them. I was not an 
expert but I was getting there. 

At the same time, I had to become fa- 
miliar with the Ordnance Department spe- 
cifications for this type of manual. 

Now I knew about tanks in general, and 
I knew the style and format of the book, 
but I still didn’t know anything about “my” 
tank. Very few people did—it was still 
being designed. 

So off I went to Detroit to talk (call it 
interview if you like) with the designers. 
With me were my associate writer, Bernie 
Gross, and our photographer, Bob Panza. 


Bob Turned Into a Pretzel 


We conferred with the executives in 
charge of the job and got the information 
we needed. We found that the only thing 
in existence that resembled a compete ve- 
hicle was a wooden mock-up, a full sized 
model used to determine the placement of 
parts. We decided to photograph it in spite 
of the fact that we knew it would bear little 
resemblance to the first production model 
about which we were to write. We photo- 
graphed the inside and the outside from 
every possible angle. Fortunately, Bob had 
the ability to contort himself into various 
pretzel-like shapes, so this was no great 
problem. (If you’ve ever been inside a tank 
you know what I mean). 

Armed with our photographs and the in- 
formation we had obtained from the en- 
gineers, we returned to New York and 
started to write the book. At this stage we 
worked primarily from the blueprints of the 
tank, using our photographs and the books 
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on other tank models as reference. As por- 
tions of the manuscript were completed, 
they were turned over to our editor, Stan 
Dreyfuss. Stan was not a technical expert, 
but since the book was to be used by people 





with limited technical backgrounds, this was 
just fine. Frequently Stan would call me 


over to discuss the work. 

“You seem to know what you’re 
writing, but this sentence is so com- 
plicated,” he’d complain, “that I 
can’t make head or tail of it.” I 
would have to rewrite it so that Stan 
could understand it. Or he might 
say, “When you took this torsion bar 
off, you removed five screws and five 
lockwashers, but when you put it 
back on you used only five screws. 
It’s going to be very embarrassing 
when someone finds those lockwash- 
ers lying around.” A detail, to be 
sure, but the easiest way to get 
“Sergeant Smith” to lose confidence 
in a manual is to let a few details 
like this slip by. 


The Notes 


Much of the manuscript was writ- 
ten from notes such as these, taken at 
the plant: 


The final drive: 


What it does—transmits power 
from the cross-drive transmission 
to the track. 


How it works—Simple reduction 
gearing (14:1 ratio). 

Removal of drive—(1) disconnect 
drive from transmission and push 
stub back in. 

(2) disconnect track. 

(3) attach lifting sling. 

(4) Remove 12 bolts from inside 
hull and 3 from outside. 

lift drive from tank and place 
stand. 

(see blueprint for details.) 


~— 


(5 


~~ 


The process of photographing, 
writing and revising continued About 
six months of this and we had the 
manuscript ready for preliminary re- 
view by the Ordnance Department, 
and for technical review by the en- 
gineers. 

Here’s how part of the manuscript 
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that I wrote from the preceding notes ap- 
peared: 


273. FINAL DRIVE 

a. General. The final drive (fig.226) is 
the last link in the power train between 
the engine and the track of the vehicle. 
It comprises a set of spur gears which 


transmit the power from the cross- 
drive transmission to the track drive 
sprockets at a 14:1 speed reduction. 
The two final drives are bolted to the 
rear of the hull. Each transmits power 
to one of the tracks. 
b. Removal. 
(1) Remove the safety wire and 
list the detent pin in the final 
drive, quickly disconnect coupling 
(fig. 227). Spread the coupling 
and remove it. 
(2) Using a steel pry-bar, force 
the final drive pinion stub shaft 
into the housing of the drive. 
(3) Disconnect the track (par 97) 
and lift it from the final drive 
sprockets. 


Both reviewers indicated the neces- 
sary corrections and the last revision 
of the manuscript got under way. 
Repro typing was started, and a 
couple of weeks later the completed 
manuscript was Officially submitted. 


An Open Field 


Technical writing is still an open 
field. The greatest number of tech 
writers are employed in the New 
York area. Detroit and the West 
Coast are probably next. I don’t 
want to give the impression, how- 
ever, that opportunities exist only in 
big cities. Wherever you find in- 
dustry, you'll find a need for tech 
writers. 

Many manufacturers have writing 
staffs on their payrolls. The staff may 
consist of one of the company’s regu- 
lar engineers who “seem to have a 
knack for writing” and whe writes 
when he isn’t doing “iiore important 
work,” or there may be several dozen 
people including writers, editors, 
photographers, artists, and produc- 
tion men. Ordinarily the staff is suffi- 
cient for only minimum require- 
ments. When a manufacturer gets 4 
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large Government contract he usually looks 
for outside assistance. Most of this outside 
work is done by technical writing “service” 
companies that were organized to take care 
of just this overflow. Little, if any, of it is 
done by free lancers. 

The service companies—like the one I 
work for—often maintain staffs numbering 
in the hundreds. They relieve the manufac- 
turer of all his publication worries and 
guarantee the acceptance of the finished 
product. It is the service company that is 
most likely to give free-lance assignments. 
But the free-lancer is usually an excellent 
writer with valuable technical specialty. 


Civil Service Opportunities 


Civil service also offers opportunities for 
tech writers. Instruction manuals must be 
reviewed and the Government employs 
many tech writers for that purpose. The 
work they do is, for the most part, editorial, 
but may include a fair amount of writing. 

Most of the opportunities for beginning 
technical writers will be found among the 
larger tech writing “service” firms. These 
companies have a lot of “high-powered” 
writers and a permanent editorial staff. 
They can afford to take the time needed to 
break in a beginner. 


As a green writer you'll probably be 
offered a salary of $80 or less. I started five 
years ago at $70 a week but I’ve since 
nearly doubled it. The exact salary range 
depends on the need for technical writers 
in a particular area. At present, the West 
Coast is probably the highest paying, but 
the chances are that as a tech writer you'll 
make no more than $8000 and you’ll have 
to be really good to do that well. 

Most in demand now—and the best paid 
—are electronics and aircraft writers, with 
writers on automotive equipment following 


close behind. 
How to Get the Job 


There are basically two ways to go about 
getting a job in technical writing. The first 
is to follow the want ads and wait until you 
find one that suits your abilities. I know 
that most of the ads call for several years 
of experience, but you can break into the 
field in spite of this—I did. I got my first 
job in tech writing by answering an ad that 
called for three years of experience. I had 
none, but I did happen to have precisely 
the knowledge of automobiles that was 
needed to do the job. 

The other method of finding a job is to 

(Continued on page 75) 
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ARLY ONE MORNING, I telephones Fred 

Dannay, who is, of course, half of 
“Ellery Queen” and editor of Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine. The current 
EQMM short story contest was drawing 
to a close, and I had a story by Steve 
Frazee which I thought might be a good 
bet for a major prize. But there were 
problems which I wanted to discuss before 
sending the story over. 

For one thing, EQMM prefers stories 
of detection and deduction, and this story 
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SOLD 


had none of that. It was about some law- 
men hunting down a group of escaped con- 
victs, showing that at least one of the law- 
men was more vicious than the convicts. For 
another thing, the preferred length in the 
EQMM contest is 10,000 words or under, 
and this story was 14,000 words long. And 
for another thing, the story had already 
been offered to a number of other markets, 
and met nothing but indifference. 

I told Dannay all this, and then added: 
“Despite this, I think it’s one of the best 
stories I’ve ever read.” 

He agreed to see the story on the basis 
of my enthusiasm, and called me up the 
next morning. He isn’t a man given to | 
extravagant statements, but he said it was 
one of the best stories he had read in 
his thirty years in the business. “If the 
other judges agree it’ll take first prize.” 

The other judges did agree, and the 
story won the first prize of $2,000. Since 
then, it has been reprinted in many lan- 
guages. It was selected for Martha Foley’s 
Best American Short Stories, and, recently 
we sold it to the movies. 

Well, there’s the incident, and what does_ | 
it show? Does it prove that the editors 
who rejected this story didn’t know their 
jobs? Before we try to work up a con- 
clusion, let’s go on to another incident. 

One afternoon ijast year, I received a 
call from an editor who heads a magazine 
chain. He’d received a group of stories 
from a writer some time ago and had 
been holding them on the chance that 
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he might be able to use them—but had 
finally decided against them. He wanted 
to know if he should return the stories 
directly to the author or send them on to 
us. 

I told him to send them to us, and wrote 
the author for a list of submissions prior 
to the one to this chain. I didn’t, of 
course, want to duplicate submissions. 


When a month had passed without a 
reply—a month in which the stories were 
not out earning money for the author and 
commissions for the agency—I decided to 
get them out to market and take my 
chances. 

About ten days later, I received a frantic 
air mail letter from the author. He’d been 


clusion, and tie it in with Case No. J, let’s 
take up just one more case. 

At our agency, we use a system of 
“action cards” for recording purposes. In 
other words, when I decide on a market 
for a script, the name of the publication 
and its editor is marked on the action 
card. If the story is subsequently rejected 
and I take it elsewhere, the new market 
is listed below the first one—and so on 
until the card is stamped, “Sold.” 

On scripts which aren’t tabbed for per- 
sonal submission, the script and card go 
into our mailroom, where the card is 
filed. The script is packaged and taken 
up to the editor by one of our messengers. 

In one such case, a script was offered 





Literary Agent, Scott Meredith, raises the 
curtain on some editorial mysteries and 


says, “‘believe in your story.” 





out in California visiting his sister and 
had only just returned home. The sub- 
stance of his communication was: “For 
God’s sake, don’t send those stories any- 
where. I sent them to every other likely 
market before they went to that chain— 
and I was letting Editor X hold them so 
long because I figured they were dead 
ducks, anyway.” 

To bolster up his argument, he enclosed 
a rejection letter from another editor, 
and the editor’s comment on one of the 
stories was a little less than polite. 

It was a simple enough situation, but 
here’s the curious switch. There were five 
stories in the group. By the time I got 
this letter from the author, four of the 
stories had been accepted. The fifth one 
sold several weeks later. Most curious of 
all, the story which had received the rude 
rejection letter was bought by the same 
editor who had made the comment .. . 

Well, there’s the second incident. Does 
it prove that this particular editor is a 
fool on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, and a genius on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays? Before we reach a con- 


to a prominent women’s magazine, re- 
jected, and subsequently remarketed to 
another top women’s magazine. When, 
however, the card and script were sent 
through to the mailroom, the man in charge 
developed a case of astigmatism. He read 
off the market which had just rejected the 
script, and so it went back to the same 
editor. 

I caught the error in my routine check 
of action cards the following morning, and 
immediately called the editor to apologize. 
Before I got through to her, our operator 
buzzed on the intercom to tell me that 
same editor was calling me. Seems she 
liked the piece and wanted to buy it for 
$1100. 

This incident appears to be the most 
mysterious. In incident No. 2, there was 
a considerable lapse of time between the 
day the editor first saw the story and 
disliked it, and the day he bought it, and 
passage of time does sometimes change 
opinions. But how do you figure out a 
situation where an editor rejects a script, 
and then, almost immediately afterward, 
buys it for a four-figure price? 
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Let’s draw some conclusions. 

1. The first incident can be explained 
by the phrase which appears on virtually 
every rejection slip, and which is absolutely 
true even though it may sound like polite 
pussyfooting: “Rejection does not neces- 
sarily imply lack of merit.” 

Frazee’s story was a terrific one, but no 
story is terrific to an editor who has six 
novelettes of 14,000 to 15,000 words in 
inventory, and has been told by his pub- 
lisher, just ten minutes after I’d left the 
story there, that his inventory was too 
heavy and he’d be pounding the pavements 
looking for a new job if he bought another 
novelette for a month. That was the case 
at one of the markets which turned down 
the Frazee story. At another market, the 
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editor had two novelettes to read before 
he got to mine. One of them was excellent 
and had a somewhat similar theme, so he 
bought it. He couldn’t buy two of the 
same type at that time. 

At two other markets, the editors just 
didn’t like the yarn, which is their privilege. 
And before you begin sneering at them for 
their lack of taste, you’ve got to kcep 
certain things in mind: 

2. Editors are human. They have their 
too-little-sleep nights, when they get home 
late from a party, or from taking the wife 
to a night club, or because the baby was 
teething and cried all night. And, like all 
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the rest of us, they have their days when 
they get to the office and really aren’t 
up to a normal day’s work—but have to 
stay at the office and work anyway, or 
cause coarse language to emerge from the 
Boss’ lips. 

As a result, a story which might have 
sold them completely if they’d been normal 
and alert just doesn’t hit them because the 
opening pages don’t grip their admittedly 
tired minds and imagination, and the 
story is bounced onto the rejection pile. 

At the bigger magazines, multiple-read- 
ing systems are employed to avoid rejection 
of a script by an unintentionally-prejudiced 
editor, but even these systems can break 
down if (a): both or all three of the 
readers are not up to snuff, or (b) they’re 
all fine and recommend a script to the 
top man, but he’s out of breath or out of 
sorts and hates the yarn when he reads it. 

3. It has been said that the best editor 
is the man who never reads for pleasure, 
and in fact hates reading, because the 
man who enjoys reading may take on a 
script because he enjoyed it, and that isn’t 
his job. 

His job is to find and publish stories 
his readers will enjoy, and sometimes his 
tastes and his readers’ tastes vary. Ideally, 
editors buy a story because they enjoy it 
and feel their readers will enjoy it. But, 
in order to give readers the type of stuff 
which keeps them coming back for more, 
and for balance and variety, a good editor 
will often buy stuff he doesn’t like per- 
sonally but which he feels sure a large 
segment of his readers will like. On the 
other hand, an editor will sometimes reject 
a story which he, personally, feels is just 
wonderful, but which will not fit in with 
general editorial policy. 

The explanation for the second occur- 
rence lies somewhere in there. 

When the editor first read the story, he 
honestly thought it was a stinker. Because 
he knew the writer well enough to believe 
he could speak the truth and not bruise 
an ego, he told him so. It was, however, 
one of the rare days in which his judg- 
ment was off-beam—and later, when he 
reread the story, he realized he’d made 2 
mistake the first time, and bought it. 
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Are editors genuises on Mondays and fools on Wednesdays? 


4. Editors change jobs, lose jobs, retire, 
become farmers, and give up editing in 
favor of some less ulcer-forming occupa- 
tion. This was why some of the other 
stories by the writer in Incident No. 2 
sold. We submitted his stories to the very 
magazines which had previously rejected 
them, but these magazines had had staff 
changes, and the new people thought better 
of them. 

5. Policies change. Normally, when a 
magazine which has rejected a piece turns 
right around and buys the same piece 
with not a word changed, I’m not foolish 
enough to rub it in—I just take my money 
and run. In the case of the women’s 
magazine, however, the editor and I are 
longtime friends. After I accepted her 
$1100 offer, I reminded her that the story 
had just been rejected, and asked what 
happened. 

Her explanation was simple. The story 
kidded a type of product heavily advertised 
in her magazine, and though she (and I) 
considered it innocent fun, the head of 
the advertising department had felt it 
might offend their advertisers. 

The following day, however, her pub- 
lisher had had a sudden attack of courage. 
He called a meeting and said that the 
stories in the magazine were becoming too 
damn milksoppy and watered down in 
their constant effort to offend nobody— 
so, thereafter, if the editors liked a story, 


they were to buy it and come what may. 
Therefore, when the story came back again, 
my friend snapped it up. 

6. Finally, you’ve got to keep in mind 
that most stories which are rejected are 
turned back because they’re not good 
enough—but you’ve also got to keep in 
mind that those same stories, sent to the 
same editors at different times, might just 
possibly have sold. You send your 2,500 
short-short, a not-so-hot item, to Editor 
Hank Doakes, and the odor repels him 
and he rejects it; three days later, your 
friend sends a 2,500-word story, also not 
so hot, to Doakes, and this day he’s closing 
an issue and needs 2,500 words to fill, and 
he can’t find another yarn which is better 
and printers’ deadlines won’t wait, so he 
buys your friend’s yarn. It’s a matter of 
luck when this sort of thing happens, and 
you can’t do a thing about it. Except, 
possibly, lead a pure life and don’t beat 
your wife and hope this will make the 
gods smile on you next time. 

If you agree that I’ve proven that rejec- 
tions don’t necessarily imply that you 
should take your script out and burn it, 
what then does that prove? 

It proves, I think, something which is 
perhaps the most important fact a writer 
can memorize and never allow himself to 
forget. It’s this: if you’ve written a story 

(Continued on page 80) 
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midwite to 


manuscripts 


Maybe your baby too needs a change 
in formula. Here are some recipes 
from a successful midwife. 


HAT ARE THE forces in fiction thz 
count? And count up to dollars? 

Here’s an x-ray analysis highlighted in a 
literary agent’s helpful letters over the past 
two months to four typical writers. 

The four writers, their names fictitious so 
that their identities are guarded, are: 

1. Edith, married, mother of two young- 
sters who, like thousands of similar women, 
has talent and a rich imagination and 
writes assiduously in her spare time. But 
she never rings the bell. 

2. General Smith, elderly retired Army 
surgeon with an exceptional background. 
Why wouldn’t his novel “move”? 

3. Jonathan, artist-poet, whose one-man 
shows have been seen in New York and 
whose published volume of poems won 
critics’ favor. Despite Jonathan’s artistry, 
his characters carry no impact. What’s he 
missing? 

4. Marianne, newspaperwoman with an 
itch for fiction who is professionally deft 
at features and markets them easily. Her 
lament: if she could handle fiction as effort- 
lessly as she handles facts! 

Let’s take them in sequence. It’s interest- 
ing to spotlight Edith first, because her 
work discloses the four standard faults of 
the beginner. However, she’s an intelligent 
beginner. Attempting to find her way in 
various media, she bought and studied 
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By Helen Alpert 


radio and TV handbooks before she tack- 
led radio and television scripts; she ex- 
amined the structure of every short story 
in many magazines. She tried her hand at 
playwriting and got some favorable com- 
ments from a Manhattan producer, and 
she’s also poured out detective shorts. Now, 
she has decided on short stories, and is con- 
centrating on them. 


The Four Basic Faults 


But here is what her agent writes about 
her fiction: 

“Edith, dear, you show the unmistakable 
signs of the amateur. This is not surpris- 
ing: you’ve been writing for years, but 
without direction, The amateur repeatedly 
commits these four errors: 

“1. the over-use of words; 

2. a constant straying from the theme; 

3. failure to see a character fully; 

4. description instead of action, or nar- 
ration instead of conversation. 

“Each fault is intimately linked to the 
other three and, indeed, one of them will 
lead you into the others, like waiting bait 
in a trap. 

“Your writing is very good, but even the 
finest writing is no help when it involves 
material which has no bearing on the plot. 
You must ruthlessly amputate each small 
word that does not actively contribute to 
carrying the story forward, to telling it. I 
have red-pencilled in the margins and hope 
you can read my scribbles. They will show 
where to tighten up. 
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“Here you have a story about an archi- 
tect who loses his memory and becomes a 
bum. The suspense is good. The idea of 
the story has possibilities although amnesia 
is now so trite it has to be handled excep- 
tionally well. 


The Reader Should Feel That You Know 


“The question arises: is an architect 
likely to become such a down-and-out bum? 
An architect implies (a) a professional man 
with status in the community! (b) and 
certainly with a background. All this you 
omit. What you have done is draw a char- 
acter hanging in space: no roots, no leaves, 
no flowers. Where is his family—father, 
mother, sisters, brothers, etc? Whom does 
or did he love? Whom did he hate? The 
heroine Sally loves him, so he must be not 
altogether a bum. The landlady trusts him, 
his partner believes in him, Ed loves him, 
etc. Why do all these people love him? 
You have to know all the answers even if 
you don’t have to write them, because if 
you know, the reader will know that you 
know and the character will ring true. 

“In short, although your writing is en- 
thusiastic and fluent, the place to start is 
with a complete understanding of your 
characters. Failure to realize a character 
fully means failure in the story. Here’s a 
tip that works miraculously with many 
writers: Please do a two-page character 
sketch of each character before you begin 
writing, painting them as exactly as if you 
were revolving them in a mirror. Hold 
them up to reflection. 

“You may see that an architect has been 
the wrong choice. Perhaps an accountant 
fits better. Why? Because an accountant is 
more likely, from the nature of his work, to 
be what you originally need—a man prob- 
ably lonely, inhibited, frustrated by lifeless 
figures and therefore more susceptible to 
‘escape’ than an architect who, after all, is a 
man with creative outlets . . . I hope you 
are not discouraged, and if you wish to re- 
vise, I will be happy to see your new 
version.” 

A week later Edith sent in the revision. 
Here is the agent’s next letter: 

“You did a fine revision and I shall send 


it on to Collier’s, hopefully. I think it’s 
good the way it is: as an accountant the 
hero is much more credible principally be- 
cause the motivation for his behavior is 
stronger. Even the writing is better. 


Once Again—Make Something Happen 


General Smith’s tribulations somewhat 
match Edith’s. Incidentally, General Smith 
stands first in line, the agent believes, to 
hit literary paydirt. He’s loaded with world- 
famed names and news and was an eye- 
witness of history that is already being 
written into tomorrow’s school books. Nev- 
ertheless, he set about a novel, projecting 
four leading characters: an eminent sur- 
geon and his aging wife; and two young 
lovers. To the agent he sent for criticism 
the chapters exemplifying his best writing, 
in the interchange of philosophies between 
the young and old. 

“You do not have a novel here,” the 
agent wrote. “I read with great interest but 
must ask the crucial and all-important ques- 
tion: what happens? What is taking place? 
Where is the conflict? Where are the char- 
acters going? I must have action! 

“Tn all fiction the three words to remem- 
ber are these: something must happen. 
Characters must advance steadily to their 
destiny or destination. 

“You have here an older man and wife 
who have been married for years and have 
developed an active opposition to each 
other. Why? The reader is hardly aware of 
the hostility between these two. The hos- 
tility, must be pointedly shown, for I gather 
this to be the underlying ingredient vital 
to the novel. It must serve you, the writer, 
as the prime motivating force in the be- 
havior of the husband to his wife, and hers 
to him. There are certain definite words 
that will help you to show hostility. Some 
overplayed examples are, for instance, she 
sneered, her voice was scornful. There are 
also ways of showing that a husband and 
wife are out of love, through what they do. 
However, the wife in your story doesn’t do 
anything. Neither does the husband—ex- 
cept talk his anti-feminine philosophy. Cer- 
tainly this should arouse protests in the 
wife. But it doesn’t. 








Imagine a Drama 


“Writing is conveying emotions, troubles, 
etc. straight from the writer’s heart to the 
reader’s. This is achieved by dialogue, de- 
scription, situations and the plot itself. It is 
through their dialogue, that characters live 
in your chapters. I fear, that unless the 
reader’s eye is quick, any of the four could 
be mistaken for the other three. There is 
nothing that characterizes them in their 
dialog. 

“Imagine your novel in terms of a drama. 
There is the setting, the cast of characters 
(and I like both). Now—what have we 
gathered them together for? What are their 
conflicts? Each character has to mean 
something to the whole. Relate them all— 
and you have your drama!” 

Dejectedly General Smith replied: “I 
guess I can’t take criticism. I should throw 
all those fine pages in the trash basket. 
I can’t write! What have I lived for? To 
bury my thoughts and experiences with my 
bones? I’ve travelled everywhere, partici- 
pated in two wars’ greatest military cam- 
paigns—but I can’t write about it!” 

Back whipped this letter: “But you can! 
And that’s what you should be writing 
about! I have been waiting for you to make 
this discovery. Now that you’ve ‘practiced’ 
with thousands of words, let’s have the story 
you have lived.” 

Unlike the inexperienced General Smith, 
artist-poet Jonathan had always been on 
good terms with the artistic. In poetry or 
pigment he could express himself. Confi- 
dently he sent his agent a regional story of 
the South about a sharecropper burdened 
with a mentally ill father. In Faulkner 
tradition, the tale ended over the charred 
bodies of the two men. 


Those Stock Types 


“As usual,” wrote the agent (returning 
it to his surprise), “your descriptions and 
imagery are gripping. But Jonathan, if you 
re-read the story dispassionately, will you 
see we have here merely two stock types? 

“You may retort that not all sharecrop- 
pers are in this predicament with such a 
father, and surely the horror-ending is no 
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stock catastrophe, yet I must tell you that 
so little interest or sympathy is felt by the 
reader for either of your males that their 
deaths, although shocking, leave one almost 
unmoved. Why is this? It is because you 
have given them no individuality, nothing 
special, and certainly nothing personal. 


“I do not believe any editor would react 
favorably to this story, because no magic 
uplifts or transforms these stereotypes. Yet 
as you know, there is a good market for 
genuine, flavorful regional stories. 


“In addition, there is none of the relent- 
less inevitability of tragedy that should 
stalk. Why? Again it is because stock- 
characters are really not people. One favo- 
rite story of yours is ‘A Rose for Emily.’ To 
the casual eye, this appears a common situ- 
ation: a hermit-lady aloof from the towns- 
folk. Stock stuff. The old woman living 
alone in a big house, or the old man—stock 
characters for centuries. 

“But ‘A Rose for Emily’ is a short story 
classic because Faulkner transformed a 
stock-character into so powerful a woman- 
symbol that the story is unforgettable! 

In substantial contrast to Jonathan, la- 
boring Edith, and enexperienced General 
Smith is Number 4, feature-writer Mari- 
anne, whose bylines are in the magazines. 
Her flair for crispness and tricky titles 
appeal to editors. Her fiction has been poor 
but so tender that one editor, despairing 
after Marianne’s fifth painstaking revision 
of a story, finally rewrote it himself, pub- 
lished it and sent her the check. 


Short Fiction Demands Unity 


Instead of being gratified, Marianne cas- 
tigated herself, enrolled in a fiction-writing 
course and, still feeling hopeless, appealed 
to the agent. She sent the agent a short- 
short about a child on which a top editor 
had commented: “This is a moving and 
very poignant story, but on Page 3 there is 
so intricate a shift in the point of view 
from child to teacher that we cannot suggest 
how to re-align it.” 

Wrote the agent; “Dear Marianne, the 
editors are right. Unity is the essential in a 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Earth’s 
Fragile 
Children 


HE MOMENT COMEs when the story or 
f ew poem is finished and the writer 
knows the manuscript must be sent out. 
Then, as he chooses an address for the 
brown manila envelope, a change takes 
place. The creative artist suddenly becomes 
a shrewd merchandiser. He has to compete 
for the limited space available in publica- 
tions, since even the greatest sentimentalist 
in the world cannot claim, seriously, to be 
a writer if he is not published somewhere. 
Where then, the question always raises its 
lank, hairy head, where shall I send my 
quality story? 


If You Want to Make the Anthologies 


Of course, the writer of commercial fic- 
tion or jingle poetry has a similiar problem. 
However, in his case editorial standards are 
clearly manifest, by and large, and changes 
of policy are quickly apparent. In a sense 
he writes to order and, he hopes, delivers 
the required product. But the quality writer 
faces a much broader problem. Presumably 
his interests in writing are not entirely fi- 
nancial. He wants prestige and a literary 
reputation as an artist; he wants to be in 





James Hall has been published in many of 
the magazines he discusses in his article. He 
thinks of himself as a quality writer. Some 
of his stories have been anthologized in the 
O. Henry Collection and Martha Foley’s Best 
American Short Stories. He is also a novelist 
and teaches advanced writing courses at the 
University of Oregon. 


You don’t care about Cadillacs and 
caviar? You only want posterity? 
All right, quality writer — 

here’s where you can go 


James B .Hall 


the anthologies and he wants to shape the 
literature of his age, to take his place, at 
least in theory, with “the greats.” Where, 
then, shall he send the big brown envelope? 

The literary, often called “little” maga- 
zines, are traditionally, the place where 
quality writers publish their fiction and 
poetry. Aside from serving the interests of 
the trade, these publications provide a cul- 
tural receptacle for preserving trends, either 
too delicate or too unpopular to be handled 
by the mass media magazines. 

At the moment, in America, there are 
more than 400 of these titles coming from 
presses or mimeograph machines. These are 
the fragile children of our literary tribes, 
and they present a baffling countenance 
even to the experienced writer. 

If some of the literary magazines listed 
as part of this article (list #3) are little 
more than personal letters from the editor 
to his friends, the older, more established 
publications are almost the sole receptacles 
for our national literature. What is pub- 
lished in these is significant. Their editors 
have been major literary figures, poets, fic- 
tion writers, critics. In no sense, except cir- 
culation, are they “little” magazines, though 
what survives of the avant garde would 
object to that statement and would add that 
these publications are not open to experi- 
ment. 

Some of the magazines listed are totally 
the result of individual enterprise on the 
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part of an editor. He has no hope of finan- 
cial return on his “investment” so like as 
not he has some extra literary axe to grind. 
Anyone with an idea and about three hun- 
dred dollars can begin to publish, so it is not 
surprising that these extra-literary interests 
vary a great deal. The editor may be cur- 
rently interested in social protest, the neces- 
sity of either atheism or optimism, “con- 
tests” for the unwary, theosophy, reader’s 
fees, or the plight of the homo-sexual. The 
definition of the editor’s call for “literary 
quality” is often eccentric, but since the 
editor owns the fiddle, he plays his own 
tune. 

Given this great variation of intention, 
special interest, and the variety of financial 
support, if any, it is very difficult to gen- 
eralize about these magazines. The content 
and format of Curled Wire Chronicle and 
the Kenyon Review remain worlds apart; 
Echoes of West Virginia, or The Illiterati, 
of Pasadena, California, are distant cousins 
indeed of Atlantic Monthly. 

Nevertheless, the three lists are an at- 
tempt to bring a kind of order out of the 
mass of literary and sub-literary publica- 
tions. No alphabetical listing can ever do 
justice to the complexities involved, nor can 
these lists claim to be either definitive or 
exhaustive. Complaints on these matters 
should be forwarded directly to our head 
office in Vijayanagar. 

List Number One, below, gives some of 
the top literary and scholarly 
magazines. These “Journal” 
type magazines publish arti- 
cles on national issues, poli- 
tics, art, music, international 
relations, or scholarly re- 
search, as well as fiction and 
poetry. More often than not 
they are connected with a 
University. This means that 
the editors are often men 
and women who are also professionally 
qualified to teach. Many contributors are 
equally well qualified. In fact the articles 
and even some fiction are very often written 
“by appointment.” Hence these magazines 
are not “markets” in the usual sense, al- 
though because they are sponsored by Uni- 
versities and by Foundations, they often pay. 
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Prestige is high, but competition is keen: 
a quarterly, for example, may publish only 
two stories per issue, or eight stories a year, 
often less. 

There are other items to be noted about 
the “journal” type magazines. Some limit 
the use of imaginative literature, and use 
much criticism instead. A journal such as 
American Literature uses no imaginative 
writing at all. 


Special Regional or Cultural Interests 

Other magazines represent special cul- 
tural, regional, or intellectual interests. The 
Pacific Spectator, for example, keeps an eye 
on matters which concern Asia, China, and 
the Philippines. This is partially because of 
the West-coast location and partly because 
funds come from sources vitally interested 
in Asia and problems of Asia. Commentary 
is concerned with Jewish problems and al- 
though much of the poetry is weak and the 
short stories often without distinction, that 
magazine is one of the most stimulating 
publications in America. Since its first, 
Leftist phase, Partisan Review has taken up 
one metropolitan issue after another, ap- 
parently on the assumption that New York 
City is not only the fashion center, but also 
the intellectual center of America. 

Atlantic Monthly and Harpers are old- 
line magazines and it is not surprising that 
they often represent intrenched reaction not 
only in the poetry which they publish, but 
in their general political and 
cultural suppositions. With 
their comparatively limited 
circulation, they are in the 
difficult position of having 
much revenue come from the 
publishers whose books they 
review. Consequently bad 
books are often over-praised. 

With all of these limita- 
tions, however, most of the 
magazines on List Number One look for 
and continue to print new talent. The 
Atlantic Monthly sponsors a series of ‘At- 
lantic First” stories; Poetry magazine, the 
foremost poetry magazine in America, pub- 
lishes new poetry in nearly every issue. 

The unknown writer can depend, abso- 
lutely, on a just reading for any manuscript 
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he submits, One reason this is true is that 
the editorial readers, on some magazines, 
are paid extra for manuscript “finds.” 
“List Number Two is another area which 
the serious poet, critic, or short story writer 
should consider. Most of these magazines 
are produced on letter press, usually on a 
quarterly schedule, and are primarily liter- 
ary in intent. The reviews are literate, in- 
formed, and not dominated by the adver- 
tisers because the magazines need not de- 
pend upon that source. Literary quality is 
the keynote and it is not subverted to any 
whim of the editor. These magazines have 
been published over a long period of time. 
They usually have distinguished editors, 
and they often pay, though the payments 
are usually small. 

A survey of the short stories reprinted in 
the national anthologies, such as the O. 
Henry Collection, reveals that a very large 
percentage of these stories first came out 
in these magazines. The publishers keep an 
eye on these literary magazines for in these 
pages a new talent often first appears. A 
good story in Accent, Western Review, or 
Epoch may bring three or four inquiries 
from book publishers and as many more 
from agents who are spending their coffee 
hour trying to drum up business. 

One of the newest poetry magazines is 
published in the South, New Orleans Poetry 
Journal. Reaction is exceedingly prompt; 
payment is good. Perspective, at Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis is one of the 
better literary magazines and in addition 
to superior stories the editors reproduce 
modern art. The editors are not afraid to 
take a chance, but experiment must be 
significant and valid. 

More conservative periodicals are Prairie 
Schooner, and Voices: A Journal of Poetry. 
Both of these magazines have been publish- 
ing a long time and although they are com- 
mitted to some traditional ideas they have 
introduced many new writers. Experiment, 
in Seattle, is very irregular in appearance, 
but the quality is high, and the magazine 
deserves more hearty financial support. 
Epoch suffers from a decentralized and 
ever-changing staff, so the publication 
deadline is seldom met, but no literary 
magazine in America has placed such a 


high percentage of its short stories in the 
major anthologies. Of late The Western 
Review, under the long-time editorship of 
Ray B. West, Jr., has published many 
younger poets from other countries (in 
translation), and thus becomes more in- 
ternational than an early title, Rocky Moun- 
tain Review would suggest. 


Sometimes a Lack of Zest 


The worst which can be said of these 
literary magazines is that they are often 
too straight-faced, humorless, and without 
zest. A straight diet of “literature” turns 
the customers away in droves. If anything, 
the magazines do not take full advantage of 
the position which they enjoy as free agents 
in the literary field: their reviews are often 
too middle-of-the road; the critcism tries to 
roost on the same branch with the carrion 
crows of mere scholarship; because of com- 
plicated staff arrangements, the magazines 
too little reflect a single, dominant person- 
ality. 

A close connection with a university may 
sometimes give an editor pause: though he 
would do it for literature, he must often 
ask himself if this particular story or poem 
is worth defending to other members of his 
English department, or, in extreme cases, 
is it worth defending to a Dean or a College 
President. Since so many of these maga- 
zines are connected in some way with a 
University or similar institution, the prob- 
lem of implied censorship by administrative 
officers (who may control next year’s bud- 
get) is always present. 

Actually, at the present time, these edi- 
tors are relatively free from interference by 
the University Boards. This is probably 
more due to indifference than to tolerance 
on the part of the authorities. But what is 
indifference today may well turn into dis- 
approval tomorrow. 


The Indefinable Group 


List Number Three, below, is the hardest 
group to define. Although literary quality 
is the avowed aim of these magazines, many 
of them qualify this admirable intention 
either directly or by strong implication. 

In this group, advertisements appear over 
the editor’s signature offering his would-be 
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contributors his “aid.”” There are contests, 
reader’s-fee deals, memberships in clubs, and 
schemes whereby the author pays to have 
his work set up in print. By implication 
there is a departure from strict literary 
standards when an editor insists that poetry, 
for example, be either in Free Verse or in 
“rhyme.” Grover Jacoby, however, plays it 
both ways, for his Variegation is a Free 
Verse quarterly and his Recurrence is a 
Quarterly of Rhyme. Incidently he is 
known as one editor who not only pays well 
(30c a line) but who also makes a little 
money. 

More overtly, there are editorial policies 
which would seem almost contrary to liter- 
ary quality, or at least literary quality can 
scarcely be a central aim in the following 
cases: One is devoted entirely to the prob- 
lems of the homosexual and carries adver- 
tisements for sequined, nocturnal, wearing 
apparel. Neurotica was centered around 
sex. Richard Wirtz Emerson’s Golden Goose 
proposed “vitalism;” Blue Guitar deter- 
mined to “evolve a new philosophy of criti- 





cism ;” Starlanes now publishes only science- 
fiction poetry, and Climax (New Orleans) 
claims to interrelate jazz to all arts, diffi- 
culties of art theory notwithstanding. 

Still other editors seem to have suspended 
literary development somewhere around 
1911, for what else could explain a call for 
“plain writing for plain folks” by Calamus 
(the name, incidently, of a section from 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass.) Or what 
else can explain the standards of The Coun- 
try Poet which needs verse “keyed to sea- 
son,” or the insistence that all material be 
“natural-history related” as in the Snowy 
Egret, (now dead). Some of these criteria 
suggest an arrested development of taste, a 
neo-classic, 18th century view of the nature 
of literature, or—what is more probable— 
that these magazines are hobby ventures 
only. 

Nor can it be said that the magazines in 
List #3 are avant garde. Actually many of 
these magazines are, and always have been 
strongly reactionary, both in literary theory 
and in politics. In the twenties there was 





LIST 


No. 1 


The following magazines have one or more of these things in common: 


1. They are listed in the “Reader's Guide” (to periodical literature) or in “Inter- 


national Index to Periodicals.” 


3 


2. They are “Journals, 


not primarily literary, but rather critical or scholarly and 
hence not “markets” in the usual sense 


3. They are so well established and so well known that though their format is 
small, they are not small in either circulation or significance. 


American Literature, Duke University Press, 
Durham, N. C. 

American Scholar, Phi Beta Kappa Hall, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Antioch Review, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 

The Carolina Quarterly, P. O. Box 1117, U. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

The Chicago Review, Reynolds Club, U. of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, IIl. 

Commonweal, a Catholic quarterly, New York. — 

Commentary, 34 W. 33rd St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Georgia Review, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 

Harper’s, 49 E. 33d St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Hudson Review, 439 West St., New York, N. Y. 

Kenyon Review, Gambier, Ohio. 

New England Quarterly, Hubbard Hall, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 
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Pacific Spectator, Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 

New Mexico Quarterly, University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Partisan Review, 22 East 17th Street, New York 
$. N.Y. 

Poetry, 1020 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

Sewanee Review, Sewanec, Tenn. 

Southwest Review, Southern Methodist 
versity, Dallas 5, Texas. 

South Atlantic Quarterly, Box 6697, College 
Station, Durham, N. C. 

University of Kansas City Review, University of 
K. C., Kansas City, Mo. 

The Nation, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 

The New Republic, 1826 Jefferson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 W. Range, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Yale Review, Drawer 1729, New Haven, Conn. 


Press, 


Uni- 
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much experiment of one kind or another, 
and a few magazines still fly the tattered 
old banner of “make it new.” 


The Avant Garde That Was 


In the twenties the avant garde maga- 
zines were concerned with attacking stuffy 
syntax, vocabulary, and worn-out materials 
in both poetry and fiction. Some of those 
magazines were outlets for meaningful work 
and chapters of Joyce’s Ulysses appeared in 
The Little Review in the early twenties. 
Now, however, the writers for those maga- 
zines are no longer young, and any com- 
munity interest was long ago broken up. 
Now The Illiterati (founded 1943) is de- 
terminedly experimental; Masses @ Main- 
stream (founded 1948) has more topical 
than literary materials and even these have 
a party slant. Both of these newer maga- 
zines seem from another age, and are there- 
fore quaint. As an idea the avant garde 
can no longer claim any real vitality. 

What I have said suggests some of the 
difficulties presented by the literary maga- 
zines which are marginal enterprises in 
circulation and backing. The difficulties 
just outlined would be as nothing to a 
new writer, if he were certain that publica- 
tion in these literary magazines insured 
literary success at some future date. Success 
is a possibility when a writer appears in the 
better magazines of Lists Number One and 
Two, but of course there is no assurance 
that publication in any magazine will ever 
lead to literary fame. 


The Two-Pronged Road 


It is a mistake to think that all literary 
magazines lead onward and upward to 
affluence and swimming pools on Long 
Island. Several things legislate against this. 
Today in America there is a split in Ameri- 
can Letters: commercial, mass-circulation 
magazines on the one hand, as against the 
literary magazine with an emphasis on 
quality and small circulation. 

The leap from the smaller, more eccen- 
tric literary magazines to the happy hunting 
ground (where the pools are) is not easy. 
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It involves a transformation of one’s inter- 
est, a reappraisal of goals. No longer is it 
as possible for a new Faulkner or a new 
Hemingway to go from the literary maga- 
zines (they were both in Poetry) to the 
higher paying markets, and still write what 
is essentially the same quality of material. 
Knowing this, fewer and fewer writers go 
directly to the literary magazines, and only 
too often these editorial offices see only the 
rejects from Madison Avenue. This is one 
reason for the lack of experiment in current 
literary magazines. 

But the possibility of sending a new Far- 
rell or another Faulkner on his way is the 
hope of all editors, of all literary magazines. 
The eternal hope of a new “find,” without 
any monetary reward, is the thing which 
nearly all these editors hold in common, 
and this is one of their most generous and 
most commendable traits. 


They Can Keep Literature Alive 


Literary magazines, with all their in- 
directions and all their internal squabbles, 
are central in the holding action against 
forces which would reduce the English lan- 
guage to the dimensions of an IBM card or 
to a series of photographs for the benefit of 
those who still move their lips when they 
read. 

And there are signs of vitality, in these 
publications. In spite of the upward spiral 
in the costs of printing, fewer and fewer 
magazines use off-set or mimeograph print- 
ing. The interest is in permanency. 

The variety of the work indicates a kind 
of regenerative energy, though there well 
might be reason for organized, self-disci- 
pline among editors. 

The literary magazines are institutions, 
and are vital insofar as theirs editors remain 
individuals, and exercise personal taste. In 
literature, the majority may be wrong, and 
often is. These more flexible magazines, 
therefore, can sponsor the new, whereas the 
commercial magazines in the grip of popu- 
lar taste, mostly sponsor the repetitious, the 
imitative, and the expected. 

Literary magazines will continue to pub- 
lish and should. It is true, however, that 
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they will have little direct influence on 
popular literary taste. This certainly was 
true when Eliot’s first poems came out in 
Poetry Magazine, before World War I. It 
does not follow, however, that Eliot was 
unimportant. 





But the fact that a magazine is non-com- 
mercial does not mean that it always pub- 
lishes things closer to the “Truth.” Now, 
the question of Truth” may not be a nec- 
essary one where literary creations are con- 
cerned. These magazines can be aligned 





LIST No. 2 


The following magazines have one or more of these things in common: 


1. They are apparently produced on letterpress, on a Quarterly schedule, unless so 


noted otherwise. 


2. They have appeared at least once in the past year. 
3. They are primarily “literary” in intent (poetry, criticism, fiction, perhaps reviews 


of imaginative writing). 


4. They are apparently interested in “literary” quality and interested without regard 
to prescribed forms, prescribed lengths, or limiting subject matter; no writer’s 
“aides” or contests or manuscript “service.” 


Nn 


Accent, Box 102, University Station, Urbana, 
Ill. 
The American Bard, 9141 Cimarron St., Los 
Angeles 47, Cal. 
American Poetry Magazine, 3039 North 53rd, 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
The American Quarterly, Box 46 College Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Approach, Rosemont, Pa. 
Arizona Quarterly, University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 
Beloit Poetry Journal, Eng. Dept., Beloit Col- 
lege, Wis. 
The Black Mountain Review, Black Mountain 
College, Black Mt., N. C. 
Blue Guitar, 1732 N. Maltman Ave., Los Angeles 
26, Cal. 
The California Quarterly, 7070 Hollywood Bvld., 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Chrysalis, 58 Long Warf Boston, Mass. 
The Colorado Quarterly, U. of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colo. 
The Connecticut Literary Review, 1228 Meriden 
Rd., Waterbury, Conn. 
Epoch, Goldwin-Smith Hall, Cornell U., Ithaca, 
New York. 
Essence, 55 Trumbull St., New Haven, Conn. 
Experiment Magazine, 6565 Windermere Rd., 
Seattle 5, Washington. 
Folder, 1459 3d Ave., New York 28, New York. 
Folio, Eng. Dept., University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 
The Golden Goose, Box 583 Sausalito, California. 
The Humanist, 117% Glen St., Yellow Springs, 
Chio. 
The Husk, English Club, Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Ia. 
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Or have been long established and have distinguished editors. 


Imagi, 3020 Woodland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Interim, c/o A. Wilber Stevens, Idaho State 
College, Pocatello, Ida. 

Intro, 255 E. Houston St., New York 2, N. Y. 

The Kansas Magazine, Box 237, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kans. 

New Orleans Poetry Journal, Box 12037, New 
Orleans 24, La. 

Number, Box 328, Berkeley 1, Calif. 

Olivant, c/o Trace, P.O. 1068, Hollywood, Cal. 
wood, Cal. 

Origin, 68 Maint St., Ashland, Mass. 

Perspective, Washington University, P.O., St. 
Louis 5, Mo. 

Phylon, Atlanta U., Atlanta, Ga. 

Prairie Schooner, U. of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, 
Neb. 

Quarterly Review of Literature, Box 287, Bard 
College, Annadale-on-Hudson, New York. 

Quarto, School of General Studies, Columbia U. 
New York, N. Y. 

Recurrence, P. O. Box 9384, Sanford Station, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Shenandoah, Box 722, Washington and Lee U., 
Lexington, Va. 

Simbolica, 3330 Buchanan St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

The Sparrow, 111-13 38th Ave., Corona 68, New 
York, N Y. 

Variegation, P. O. Box 9384, Sanford Station, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Voices: A Journal of Poetry, Box C, Vinal- 
haven, Me. 

Voyager, 18 Rose Street, New York 38, N. Y. 

Western Humanities Review, 101 Library U. of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Western Review, UTCA, Iowa City, Ia. 
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Important news for every author 
who is looking for a publisher... 
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— and the 7th largest publisher in the country ! 





W hat does this record actually mean _ the successful publishing program that 
to you, the author in search of a pub- has made Vantage Press America’s 
lisher? Number One Cooperative Publisher? 





It means that writers, critics and lit- FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINS 


erary agents have given Vantage Press THIS EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 
a tremendous vote of confidence. 











Even though your book may have 
been rejected, write for a copy of our 
24-page illustrated booklet, To the Au- 
thor in Search of a Publisher. It is 
packed with sound ideas for every 
writer, and shows how to get your 
book published, promoted and mar- 
Would you like to learn more about __ keted. Ask for Booklet AA. It’s free. 


It means that more and more writers 
each year are learning that Vantage’s 
cooperative publishing service is sec- 
ond to none — that it offers everything 
authors are seeking in publicity, in 
promotion, in aggressive sales activity. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


America’s No. 1 Cooperative Publisher 


120 West 31 Street ¥ New York 1, N. Y. 
ON THE WEST COAST IN WASHINGTON 
6253 Hollywood Blvd. 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Washington 5, D.C. 
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they will have little direct influence on 
popular literary taste. This certainly was 
true when Eliot’s first poems came out in 
Poetry Magazine, before World War I. It 
does not follow, however, that Eliot was 
unimportant. 


But the fact that a magazine is non-com- 
mercial does not mean that it always pub- 
lishes things closer to the “Truth.” Now, 
the question of Truth” may not be a nec- 
essary one where literary creations are con- 
cerned. These magazines can be aligned 





LIST No. 2 


The following magazines have one or more of these things in common: 


1. They are apparently produced on letterpress, on a Quarterly schedule, unless so 


noted otherwise. 


2. They have appeared at least once in the past year. 
3. They are primarily “literary” in intent (poetry, criticism, fiction, perhaps reviews 


of imaginative writing). 


4. They are apparently interested in “literary” quality and interested without regard 
to prescribed forms, prescribed lengths, or limiting subject matter; no writer’s 
“aides” or contests or manuscript “service.” 


5. Or have been long established and have distinguished editors. 


Accent, Box 102, University Station, Urbana, 
Ill. 

The American Bard, 9141 Cimarron St., Los 
Angeles 47, Cal. 

American Poetry Magazine, 3039 North 53rd, 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. 

The American Quarterly, Box 46 College Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Approach, Rosemont, Pa. 

Arizona Quarterly, University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

Beloit Poetry Journal, Eng. Dept., Beloit Col- 
lege, Wis. 

The Black Mountain Review, Black Mountain 
College, Black Mt., N. C. 

Blue Guitar, 1732 N. Maltman Ave., Los Angeles 
26, Cal. 

The California Quarterly, 7070 Hollywood Bvld., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Chrysalis, 58 Long Warf Boston, Mass. 

The Colorado Quarterly, U. of Colorado, Boul- 

der, Colo. 

The Connecticut Literary Review, 1228 Meriden 
Rd., Waterbury, Conn. 

Epoch, Goldwin-Smith Hall, Cornell U., Ithaca, 
New York. 

Essence, 55 Trumbull St., New Haven, Conn. 

Experiment Magazine, 6565 Windermere Rd., 
Seattle 5, Washington. 

Folder, 1459 3d Ave., New York 28, New York. 

Folio, Eng. Dept., University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

The Golden Goose, Box 583 Sausalito, California. 

The Humanist, 117% Glen St., Yellow Springs, 
Chio. 

The Husk, English Club, Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Ia. 
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Imagi, 3020 Woodland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Interim, c/o A. Wilber Stevens, Idaho State 
College, Pocatello, Ida. 

Intro, 255 E. Houston St., New York 2, N. Y. 

The Kansas Magazine, Box 237, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kans. 

New Orleans Poetry Journal, Box 12037, New 
Orleans 24, La. 

Number, Box 328, Berkeley 1, Calif. 

Olivant, c/o Trace, P.O. 1068, Hollywood, Cal. 
wood, Cal. 

Origin, 68 Maint St., Ashland, Mass. 

Perspective, Washington University, P.O., St. 
Louis 5, Mo. 

Phylon, Atlanta U., Atlanta, Ga. 

Prairie Schooner, U. of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, 
Neb. 

Quarterly Review of Literature, Box 287, Bard 
College, Annadale-on-Hudson, New York. 

Quarto, School of General Studies, Columbia U. 
New York, N. Y. 

Recurrence, P. O. Box 9384, Sanford Station, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Shenandoah, Box 722, Washington and Lee U., 
Lexington, Va. 

Simbolica, 3330 Buchanan St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

The Sparrow, 111-13 38th Ave., Corona 68, New 
York, N Y. 

Variegation, P. O. Box 9384, Sanford Station, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Voices: A Journal of Poetry, Box C, Vinal- 
haven, Me. 

Voyager, 18 Rose Street, New York 38, N. Y. 

Western Humanities Review, 101 Library U. of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Western Review, UTCA, Iowa City, Ia. 
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Publishers’ Weekly confirms: 


VANTAGE PRESS 
IS NOW 
SS 


LARGEST 
COOPERATIVE 
BOOK PUBLISHER 


— and the 7th largest publisher in the country! 


W hat does this record actually mean 
to you, the author in search of a pub- 
lisher? 


It means that writers, critics and lit- 
erary agents have given Vantage Press 
a tremendous vote of confidence. 


It means that more and more writers 
each year are learning that Vantage’s 
cooperative publishing service is sec- 
ond to none — that it offers everything 
authors are seeking in publicity, in 
promotion, in aggressive sales activity. 


Would you like to learn more about 


the successful publishing program that 
has made Vantage Press America's 
Number One Cooperative Publisher? 





FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINS 
THIS EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 











Even though your book may have 
been rejected, write for a copy of our 
24-page illustrated booklet, To the Au- 
thor in Search of a Publisher. It is 
packed with sound ideas for every 
writer, and shows how to get your 
book published, promoted and mar- 
keted. Ask for Booklet AA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


America’s No. 1 Cooperative Publisher 


120 West 31 Street 


ON THE WEST COAST 
6253 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


New York I, N. Y. 


IN WASHINGTON 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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with outmoded ideas, or unsound theories, 


and they can fall into a pattern of conform- 


ity. But they can also serve as rafts in a sea 
of mass commercialism—rafts towards which 
the quality writer can swim, brown en- 
velope between his teeth. 


* * * 


MARKETS 


We wrote the editors on Lists No. 1 and 2. 
Below are quotes from editorial replies on 
List No. 1—List No. 2 will follow in a later 
issue. 


Unfortunately, due to space limitations, 
we were unable to include the magazines on 
List No. 3. Also, we felt that because of the 
ephemeral nature of some of the publica- 
tions on this list, it would be wiser for in- 
terested writers to contact the editors di- 
rectly. 


List No. 1 


American Literature, Box 6697, Durham, 
N. C. Managing Editor Arlin Turner 
writes: 

“The journal was established in 1929. It 
is a journal of literary history, criticism, and 





LIST No. 3 


The following magazines have one or more of these things in common: 


They are apparently produced on letterpress, most of them on a Quarterly 


schedule. 


They have appeared at least once, in the last year. 


Their “literary” aims are qualified by such items as: 


—contests; 


—writers and Manuscript “aides” ; 


—membership in clubs, etc., necessary for acceptance; 
—doctrinaire slants, self-help, political, social, or other commitments which 


detract from literary aims; 


—restrictions, apparently arbitrary, on form (for verse) to the exclusion of 
quality work which happens to be in some different form; 
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—organs of “vanity” publication. 


4. They are of such recent establishment that the editorial aims are not yet manifest, 
or are so vague that any evaluation, in lieu of a longer tradition of publication, 


is not possible. Probably no payment. 


Amateur Notes & Quotes, Calhoun City, Mis- 
sissippi. 

The American Courier, 3921 E. 18th Terrace, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

American Weave, 1559 East 115 St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Anvil & Student Partisan, 36 E. 10th St., New 
York City, N. Y. 

The Archer, P. O. Box 3857, Victory Centery 
St. N. Hollywood, Cal. 

Aspire to Better Living, 1400 Williams St., Den- 
ver, Col. 

Biosophical Review, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

The Bridge, Box 2386, E. Portland Station, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Broadside, 1480 Larkin (no. 5) San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Buddhist World Philosophy, 
Rivers, Mich. 

Calamus, 447 N. 


Box 28, Three 


Main St., Souderton, Pa. 
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Chin Up Beacon, 344 N. 17th St., Corvallis, Ore. 

Candor, Dexter, Mo. 

Caravan, Lamoni, Iowa. 

Coast Lines, 55091 Romaine St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

The Contemporary Reader, 35 West 64th St., 
New York 23, N. Y. 

Cornucopia, 463 W. 32d Street, Indianapolis 8, 
Ind. 

The Country Poet, Sanbornville, N. H. 

Cresset, University of Valparaiso, Valparaiso, 
ind. 

Curled Wire Chronicle, 4323 Maryland Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The David Magazine, 304 Mott Street, New 
York 12, N. Y. 

Dissent, 509 5th Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Doubt, Box 192, Grand Central Annex, New 
York N. Y. 

Echoes of West Virginia, 245 6th Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


















































"| DIDN'T KNOW THAT 
Our Staff Includes: 
NS 
PRESIDENTS OF WRITING ROBERT 
s on SMITH 
the SCHOOLS COULD WRITE Novelist, lec- 
of turer, news- 
ica- i e : paper colum- 
in- .. . from what I have read of this book (One Winter in nist, part-time 
di- Boston, by Robert Smith, President of the Magazine oe bask athe 
Institute), Mr. Smith should immediately quit presi- We 
denting, which can be done well by millions, and get tion; Modern 
down to writing, since good writers are few indeed.” Winter in Boston; The Human Image: 
2 aseball, a Historical Narrative; Hotel 
—CHARLES DRISCOLL | on the Lake; Heroes of Baseball; two 
am “New York Day by Day juvenile novels; many short stories and 
5) radio scripts. 
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Yes, Mr. Driscoll, it’s true that many 3 ‘ BRETT 
It heads of writing schools cannot write. The Magazine HALLIDAY 
and Institute, as a matter of fact, is completely owned, staffed Ori inator, of 
and operated by successful writers and editors. Every one condi Won 
— of us—including Robert Smith—spends some time writing oan or che 
as well as teaching. Because next to writing, we enjoy television se- 
teaching others to write. pie we 
- thor ee 
y ; *, F t , 
) OUR STUDENTS this _— I’ve sold novels and twelve motion pictures 
SAY $376.50. Total book sales in millions. 
“ . . . you might be 
interested in seeing my TEST YOUR ROBERT 
article... in CORONET LITERARY APTITUDE ARTHUR 
magazine..” FREE Author, editor 
“ ... before my fourth The Magazine Institute = geet 
lesson I received $200.00 offers a Free Literary Ap- iamaeee iw 
for my first story.” titude Test which enables tual _Broadcast- 
“, . . signed a contract you to find out for your- ing a ee- 
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by THOMAS NELSON 
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“ .. thought you might receive the BEST JOB IN ond rot, and 
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bibliography; its readers are mainly schol- 
ars, students, and critics interested in Amer- 
ican literature of any period from the be- 
ginning to the present. Fiction and poetry 
are not accepted for publication, and no 
payment is made for any material used ex- 
cept that fifty reprints are supplied free to 
the authors of articles. 

“Material should be addressed to the 
Editor, American Literature, Box 6697, 
College Station, Durham, N. C.” 


The American Scholar, 1811 Q Street, 
N. W., Washington 9, D, C. Editor, Hiram 
Haydn. 





The Scholar was established in 1932. The 
Winter, 1955-56, issue will begin Volume 
25. The Scholar is primarily interested in 
articles by scholars and thinkers written for 
the general intelligent public. Articles writ- 
ten in specialized language and containing 
extensive footnotes are inappropriate. Does 
not buy fiction. 

Does buy poetry. There are no special 
limitations on length, style or content. At 
present they are, however, greatly over- 
stocked with poetry. 

The magazine buys many free-lance ar- 
ticles dealing with a variety of subjects. 





Embryo, 1600 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

Epos, Lake Como, Fila. 

Fantastic Worlds, 411 W. 6th St., Hays, Kan. 

Flame, 79-14 266 St., Floral Park, Long Island, 
Nw. Y. 

The Free Lance, Free Lance Workshop, 616 
Garfield Ave., Elyria, O. 

The Grundtvig Review, Box 2386, E. Portland 
Stat., Portland 14, Ore 

Hearse, 2969 California St., Apt. 10, Eureka, 
Cal. 

The Illiterati, 711 S. San Rafael Ave., Pasadena, 
2, Cal. 

Individual Action, Apt. 2F, 15 Sheridan Sq., 
New York 14, N. Y. 

Kaleidograph, 624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, 
Texas. 

Lantern, 62 Montague, St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

The Lyric, 301 Roanoke St., Christiansburgh, Va. 

Masses and Mainstream, 832 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Midland Poetry Review, P. O. Box 132, Shelby- 
ville, Ind. 

The Miscellaneous Man, 2709 Webster St., 
Berkeley 5, Cal. 

Montana Poetry Quarterly, Box 19, Seeley Lake, 
Montana. 

Neo, 454 Boliver St., Canton, Mass. 

New Athenaeum, Lake Como, Fla. 

New Ventures, 1520 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. 

New Verse Magazine, Little Gallery Studio, 
209 Madison St., Janesville, Wis. 

One, 232 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

The Oracle, 149 E. 6ist St., New York, N. Y. 

Patterns, P. O. Box 323 Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Pegasus, GPO, 1002, New York 1, N. Y. 

People’s Fair Magazine, 1533 Ohio St., Chicago 
22, Ti. 

The Phoenix, 16 Winnant Ave., Ridgefield Park, 
N. J. 

The Poesy Book, 51 Ausdale Ave., Mansfield, O. 

Poetry Digest, 1228 Meriden Rd., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Poetry Public, P. O. Box 898 Chadron, Nebr. 
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Probe, 1619 Bellmore Rd., N. Bellmore, N. Y. 

PS, 2679 South York, Denver 10, Colo. 

Pep Magazine, 1704 E. 150th St., Seattle 55, 
Wash. 

Quicksilver, 4429 Foard St., Fort Worth 5, Tex. 

Reflections, Box 145, Hartwick, N. Y. 

Renascence, Marquette Uuiversity, Milwaukee 
3, Wis. 

Resistance Magazine, Cooper Station, Box 208, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Retort, Bearsville, New York. 

Rewrite, 50 West St., Lunenburg, Mass. 

Sapien, 1244 Russell St., Berkeley 2, Calif. 

Scimitar & Song, Jonesboro Heights Stat., p.7, 
Sanford, N. C. 

Snowy Egret, Perkinston, Mass. 

The Spectator, Judy Bldg., 3323 Michigan Blvd., 
Chicaog 16, Il. 

S/Scribe, Room 112, Douglass Hall, Sacramento 
State Coll., Sacramento, Cal. 

Starlanes, 1558 W. Hazelhurst St., Ferndale 20, 
Mich. 

The Step Ladder, Knox College Library, Gales- 
burg, Il. 

Studio News, P. O. Box 284, Friend, Nebr. 

The Stylus, 2519 Madison Ave., Granite City, Ill. 

Sunshine Magazine, Litchfield, Ill. 

Tailsman, PO Box 255, San Jose, Cal. 

Three Hands, 1900 S St., N. W., Washington, 
BD. 8: 

Transformation, 28 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

United Nations Poetry Journal, Box 144, Balti- 
more 3, Md. 

Victorian, Lackawanna 18, New York. 

Washington Square News, 339 W. Schiller St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Westminster Magazine, Stat., C, Box 7142, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Whetstone, 6039 N. Camac St., Philadelphia 
41, Pa. 

Wide Open, 339 W. Schiller St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Wildfire Magazine, 3233 McKenney Ave., Dallas, 
Tex. 

Wings, P.O. Box 332, Mill Valley, California. 

Zero, 138-52 Elder Ave., Flushing 55, New York. 
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COMET pusBtisHes* 


WELL-KNOWN [WELL-REVIEWED 


AUTHORS 


Introducing Kengi 
Hamada—editor of the bi- 
lingual Hawaii Herald, 
author of four published 
books (including Prince 
Ito) , translator of numerous 
Introductions to classic and 
contemporary Japanese 
literature, and magazine 
writer —whose most recent 
book, THE CONSTANT 
REBEL ($3.50), was a 
Comet September publica- 
tion. Mr. Hamada’s rare 
novel of 16th century Japan 
is based on the legendary 
Oriental figure of Sorori 
Shinzaemon, has received 
laudable comments, and is 
now being considered for 
motion picture adaptation. 


Dr. Allen A. Stockdale — 
Dean of the Speakers Staff 
of the National Association 
of Manufacturers for the 
past 18 years—is a spokes- 
man with an international 
reputation for portraying 
the human side of business 
and industry. A love of peo- 
ple, a sense of compassion 
for their conflicts, and a 
** desire to make prayer 
natural as working, eating, 
and sleeping” inspired Dr. 
Stockdale to collect his 
prayers in Comet’s October 
publication entitled UN- 
CONVENTIONAL 
PRAYERS ($2.00 ; Fore- 
word by Joe E. Brown). 


*F COMET ALSO PUBLISHES 

the unknown author with the well- 
written manuscript! Success 

is never an overnight acquisition: 
well-known authors were once 
unknown writers, and well-reviewed 
books were once plain typed matter. 
If you can write, 

it can happen to you... 


The Comet story—o 40-page illustrated brochure— 
tells you about cooperative publishing, takes you on a 
tour of our printing plant, and shows you how 

Comet publishes, promotes and distributes top-quality 
books at rock-bottom costs. Yours for the osking .. . 





THE FORBIDDEN MIR- 
ACLE ($3.00) by Stasius 
Budavas --“The novel, al- 
most Steinbeckian in many 
ways, perhaps is a little too 
brief. But that may be a 
blessing since it can more 
easily be re-read and it is 
worthy of such action.” 

J. Adams, Boston Post 


GREAT SYMPHONIES: 
HOW TO RECOGNIZE 
AND REMEMBER THEM 
($3.50) by Sigmund 
Spaeth —“The fact that it 
has already been read by 
more than 100,000 people 
speaks for itself and makes 
it imperative that it be kept 
alive for many more readers 
who are just beginning to 
discover what the world’s 
great symphonies can mean.” 
Eugene Ormandy, 
Conductor, Phila. Orch. 


TREES ALONG THE 
HIGHWAY ($2.00) by 
Gloria Clinton Pritchard 
—“Here is a skillfully writ- 
ten book that introduces a 
bright new talent to the 
American poetry scene ...” 

Philadelphia Tribune 


BABIES NEED 
FATHERS, TOO ($3.50) 
by Rhoda Kellogg—“Y our 
own book is excellent. It has 
one of the most sensible 
chapters that I know in 
print on the early sex edu- 
cation. I congratulate you.” 
Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey, 
Indiana University 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


Dept.WD115, 11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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The Scholar pays $75.00 honorarium for 
a full-length article and $5.00 per printed 
page for shorter pieces. The honorarium 
for poetry is $10.00 to $25.00, depending on 
the piece. Payment is made on acceptance. 


The Carolina Quarterly, U. of C., P. O. 
Box 1117, Chapel Hill, N. C. Editor Wil- 
liam H. Scarborough writes: 

“The Quarterly was founded in 1948, 
the immediate successor to the oldest Uni- 
versity literary magazine in the South, and 
one of the oldest in the nation. 

“The magazine endeavors to encourage 
literary excellence in new writers through 
publishing the best contemporary efforts in 
a matrix of high-quality criticism and ma- 
terial by established writers, such as Paul 
Green, Conrad Aiken and others. 

“Occasionally The Quarterly offers pay- 
ment for exceptional work; in the main, 
however, contributors are published without 
payment. We favor no specific mode of 
writing, insisting only upon intrinsic literary 
worth. Scripts are not limited to any length, 
although limitations of the magazine dictate 
a preferable maximum of 5,000 words. 

“Poetry also is in exceptional cases pur- 
chased, but this is entirely at the discretion 
of the editor; there are no limitations as to 
length, though short lyric works are favored. 
We do not wish to see polemical poetry, di- 
dactic poetry; we do publish translations of 
verse. Critical work if published will be paid 
for. All work purchased is paid for at pub- 
lication. Fiction should be addressed to the 
Associate for Fiction; Poetry, to the Asso- 
ciate for Poetry; criticism directly to the 
Editor. 


Chicago Review, Reynolds Club, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, III. 
Editor Lachlan MacDonald writes: 

“Now commencing its tenth year of con- 
tinuous publication, Chicago Review has 
only during the past three years established 
regular national and overseas distribution. 
In addition to subscriptions ($2 for five 
issues) it is sold at selected bookstores and 
newsstands throughout the country, in Latin 
America, Europe, the Near East, and the 
Pacific, for 50c per copy. Copies are size 
6”x9”, average 128 pages, contain a limited 
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amount of advertising, and have artwork 
at the beginning and end of the depart- 
ments; these are fiction, essays, poetry, 
drama, and book reviews. 

“The aim of Chicago Review is to intro- 
duce the work of new and talented writers 
along with the significant new work of well- 
known authors and established scholars. 

“Manuscripts, from any writer or any 
place, must be accompanied by the usual 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. As a 
quarterly we are limited in the amount of 
material we can accept; consequently we 
emphasize high quality and short lengths. 
Fiction may run from short-shorts of 1,000 
words to 9,000 words, with the 2,500-word 
length preferred. Slick, formula, slice of 
life, or dialect writing has little chance 
with us. 

“We receive more poetry manuscripts 
than anything else. Will occasionally stick 
our necks out and suggest revision (poets 
seem to resent this more than other writers) 
to make a piece more acceptable. Ideal 
lengths are from 12 to 24 lines; we have 
printed a 200-line poem (Conrad Aiken’s 
‘A Letter From Li Po,’ since published in 
book form). 

“Our essays set the tone of Chicago Re- 
view, as more broadly intellectual than we 
feel ‘literary’ magazines have been in the 
past. We will consider material to 9,000 
words but prefer about 2,000-word lengths. 
Topics have included: art, science, poetry, 
literary criticism, the dance, music, death, 
and profiles. 

“The November issue will contain a short 
one-act play, a feature that will be repeated 
in succeeding issues, if warranted. Book re- 
views are assigned by the editor of that de- 
partment, who will welcome letters from 
competent reviewers. 

“At present Chicago Review makes no 
payment beyond contributors’ copies, which 
are sent on publication. However, we hope 
to be able to pay contributors in the near 
future, a nominal rate, on acceptance.” 

Manuscripts should be addressed to: The 
Editors, Chicago Review. The magazine is 
co-edited by Samuel Blazer and Lachlan 
MacDonald. 
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Pageant Press 


for Every Book 


Pageant Press believes that every book 
SHOULD BE ADVERTISED NATION- 
ALLY: to the book trade, to libraries and 
to the reading public. Relying solely upon 
an author’s friends for promotion of a 
book is not “publishing,” for the author 
might just as well print copies of his book 
and sell them door-to-door. The purpose 
of publishing is to bring your book to 
the attention of the reading public so that 
you may become known and develop a 
following. Without paid national adver- 
tising, jobbers, wholesalers and large book- 
stores may not handle your book. 


Before you submit your manuscript to a 
publisher, find out if he guarantees and 


Guarantees National Advertising 


specifies National Advertising for your 
book . . . as Pageant Press does! 
Our advertisements in book review sec- 
tions such as The New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune and Saturday Review 
go into millions of homes and result in 
bringing your book to the attention of a 
wide public. In addition, for books of 
particular interest to certain groups, we 
advertise in specialized publications such 
as Presbyterian Life, Navy Times, Chris- 
tian Herald, Sports Digest, Bridge Bulletin, 
Practical Hobbies and many others. 

Seth Richards, Publisher 

Pat Marlowe, Editor 


Send Us Your Manuscript. Our Editors will read it carefully and report 
within one week regarding possibilities and cost. No obligation. 


OTHER PAGEANT PRESS ADVANTAGES: 


© Lower Subsidies . . . Our subsidies average from 25 to 
30% lower than those of firms which do not offer 
advertising. 

@ Higher Royalty . . . Over 300% higher than royalty 
publishers . . . and highest among cooperative publishers. 


¢ Early Publication . . . Our books are usually published 
in one-third the time other firms require. 


© Longer Sales Life . . . We keep your book alive for 
at least two years, unlike some publishers who arbitrarily 
reserve the right to suspend a book on 60 to 90 days 
notice ! 









How to get 


YOUR BOOK 


Published 
Promoted 
Distributed 














FROM A PRO 


“Let me express my very sincere appreciation 
of your intelligent and sustained promotional 
efforts. Almost everyone who picks up ‘Crea- 
tive Realism’ remarks on its technical excel- 
lence, and quality of materials. Your publicity 
release is ‘tops’ and the skill with which you 
have drawn together the essence of so vast a 
subject is remarkable.”’ 

Author of “Creative Realism’’ and the non- 
fiction best-seller “‘The Doctor Alone Can’t 

ure You.”’ 











FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ suc- 
cessful plan that has helped over 500 authors to win 
recognition. Tells why books are rejected . . . which books 
to publish . 
proofread . . . how to protect your royalties and subsidiary 
rights . 
professionals. Absolutely FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


Dept. W-11, 130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


. how to type manuscript . . . how to 


. and 1001 other suggestions to beginners and 
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“Look Eloise! Exactly like Shakespeare did at his age!” 


Georgia Review, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. Established in 1947. Editor 
John D. Eichen writes: 

“G. R. publishes articles, stories and 
poems of particular interest to the South- 
eastern region. Readers are largely in this 
region: Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee. 

“We buy stories with a regional flavor. 
Stories emphasizing character, setting or 
theme are preferred over the adventure 
story. 

“We also use short poems (less than 30 
lines are preferred) ; usual length is 14 to 
24 lines. 

“We pay for articles, stories and poems. 
Our usual rate for prose is lc per word, and 
that for poetry is 25c per line. Payment is 
made on publication.” 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Established in 1850. 
Managing Editor Russell Lynes writes: 

“Briefly, our aim is to provide the intelli- 
gent general reader with information and 
comment on a wide variety of subjects in- 
cluding politics, economics, the arts, letters, 
science, and other aspects of our contempo- 
rary culture. We believe that the new and 
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unconventional point of view not only de- 
serves a hearing but is the life-blood of in- 
telligent discussion, and we further believe 
that there is no reason why the serious 
should be solemn. We try to provide a 
varied menu that includes fiction, personal 
essays and humor. 

“We buy fiction from free-lance writers, 
and we look for stories that are interesting, 
have literary merit, and avoid clichés com- 
monly found in slick fiction. As for length, 
the optimum would be around 3,500 to 
4,000 words, though we have published 
stories as short as 1,000 words and as long 
as 15,000. The chances, however, of selling 
a 15,000-word short story to Harper’s 
Magazine are about one in 500,000. 

“We also buy poetry. The only kind of 
poetry we don’t want to see is bad poetry 
and excessively long poetry; but we even 
give so much as a full page to a poem in 
Harper’s . . . occasionally! 

“We buy other material free lance—ar- 
ticles and essays continually come from free- 
lance authors. 

“We pay on acceptance; and our rates for 
articles and stories, depending somewhat on 
length, somewhat on quality, and somewhat 
on how frequently an author has written for 
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THAT HAS 


PYRAMIDS 


mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 

lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 
Today it is known that they discovered and learned to inter- 
pret certain Secret Methods for the development of their 
inner power of mind. They learned to command the inner 
forces within their own beings, and to master life. This secret 
art of living has been preserved and handed down throughout 
the ages. Today it is extended to those who dare to use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the problems of life in 
these complex times. 


This Sealed Book—FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 
ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to your- 
self to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for 
the mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that every- 
one cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries 
of life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you 
are one of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish 
to make use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a 
religious organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation 
without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of 
your own home, without interference with your personal affairs or 
manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. 
Use the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


W nice ane came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 


ENDURED WITH THE 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 





AMENHOTEP IV 
Founder of Egypt's 
Mystery Schools 


Use this 
coupon for 
FREE 

copy of book 





SCRIBE P.S.S. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
which I shall read as directed. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 
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us, varies from $100.00 to $350.00, with an 
average of about $225.00. We pay about 
$1.25 a line for poetry, though this is no 
hard and fast rule. 

“There is just one thing I would like to 
urge on people wishing to write articles for 
Harper's Magazine. It will save them and 
us a good deal of time if before submitting 
an article ms to us, they will send us a letter 
inquiring whether or not we would be in- 
terested in the subject they propose to 
write about. 


The New England Quarterly, Hubbard 
Hall, Brunswick, Me. Founded in 1928 as 
an historical review of life and letters in 
New England. Two of its founders remain 
on the Board of Editors: Admiral Samuel 
Eliot Morison and Professor Kenneth Bal- 
lard Murdock, both of Harvard University. 
Editor Herbert Brown writes: 

“Its editorial policy is to limit offerings 
to articles illuminating the history of New 
England (social, literary, political, etc.) and 
to reviews. It publishes no fiction and no 
poetry. The average length of its articles 
is twenty-five pages. It makes no payment 
for any of its contributions. 

“Despite such grisly general principles, 
the pages of the Quarterly have contained 
distinguished contributions by Mark Twain, 
Emily Dickinson, Bernard DeVoto, Francis 
O. Matthiesen, Samuel Eliot Morison, Har- 
old Laski, Mark DeWolfe Howe and others.” 


New Mexico Quarterly, The University 
of New Mexico, Box 85, Albuquerque. First 
issue February, 1931. Assistant Editor Caro- 
lyn Adair writes: 

“The New Mexico Quarterly is changing 
its editorial policy markedly between 
Autumn, 1955, and Winter, 1956. 

“Our aims are to encourage creative writ- 
ing, and to reflect the serious interests of the 
Southwest, the region in which we are pub- 
lished. At the same time, we do not feel lim- 
ited by strictly regional concerns. Contribu- 
tions on any subject, addressed to intelligent 
general readers, may find a place with us. 

“We buy fiction that comes in unsolicited. 
In fiction in particular, we do not limit sub- 
jects to regional themes. We want well-writ- 
ten, soundly conceived stories of high lit- 
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erary quality. We do not want formula 
stories, trivial incidents, etc. Stories not over 
4,000 words have better chances with us. 
“We buy poetry. We don’t want jingles, 
and we don’t want highly ambiguous poems. 
We like humor in poetry, but it must be 
deft. Shorter poems are preferred. We will 
be using more non-fiction in the future. 
Some free-lance articles will be accepted, 
but the author might save a lot of time by 
querying. We will be looking for contribu- 
tions in the fields of the humanities and the 
arts, and the physical and social sciences. 
We hope to publish superior examples of 
reporting which give background material 
that the daily press does not. We pay mod- 
estly for all contributions, on publication.” 


Poetry, 60 West Walton Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 

Poetry was founded in October, 1912, by 
Harriet Monroe, and continued under her 
editorship until her death in 1937. Among 
those who served with her on the editorial 
staff during that period were: Alice Corbin 
Henderson, Ezra Pound, Edith Wyatt, 
George Dillon, Morton Dawen Zabel, and 
Marion Strobel. Since then the magazine 
has had most distinguished editors. At pres- 
ent, the well-known poet Karl Shapiro is 
at the helm. 

During the early years, Poetry almost 
singlehandedly produced what has come to 
be known as the “renaissance” in American 
letters; indeed, the new movement in mod- 
ern poetry is usually dated from the first 
issue of the magazine in 1912. Ezra Pound, 
T. S. Eliot, Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, 
Wallace Stevens, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
William Carlos Williams, and many others 
were first introduced to American readers 
by Poetry. Since then, the magazine has 
continued to publish new poets who have 
later become established literary figures— 
Louise Bogan, Robert Fitzgerald, John Peale 
Bishop, Ernest Hemingway, Robert Lowell, 
etc. 

The editors have no special manuscript 
needs; they examine in turn all verse re- 
ceived and accept that which seems to them 
the best. They consider all themes and 
lengths except the rare poem too long for 
a single issue. They use both free verse and 
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metrical forms. They accept nothing which 
has been previously published or accepted 
for publication, anywhere, in any form, 
either in this country or abroad. 

The editors regret that they cannot prom- 
ise an immediate reading, or immediate 
publication after acceptance. Manuscripts 
are usually reported on within one month, 
and the average time before publication is 
about seven months from date of receipt. 
They are not responsible for unsolicited 
manuscripts although they take pains to re- 
turn those accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Stamps alone are not 
sufficient. Writers living abroad should en- 
close a self-addressed envelope together 
with international reply coupon. Manu- 
scripts should contain the author’s name 
and address on every poem. Carbon copies 
will not be read. 

Payment is made on publication at the 
rate of 50c a line for verse. Several annual 
prizes of $100 are awarded every November 
for the best verse printed in Poetry during 
the preceding year. All verse printed is 
automatically entered for consideration and 
there are no special rules or conditions. 





BEGINNING WRITERS AND POETS 


Tired of rejections? Join my personal guidance 
group en writing for the juveniles. And become 
a selling writer. For complete details write to 


GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 








| GIVE YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


the professional touch . with perfect typing. No 
erasures; no smudges! . Reasonable rates. Prompt 
service. Free carbon copies. Write now! 

HELEN BAKER 
50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 











NO LUC FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_pub- 

lisher of your Reed, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 5623 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 











FREE Vie uclualle brochure 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to all readers of the Writer’s 
Digest. 

If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which 
gives details of how I work with writers. If I take you in my limited circle of 
writers, you’ll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


_ .Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, ust as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short aaa of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Ima ination, will ry your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and— most important to you—your manuscripts 
will become salable. 

“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,’’ says the author of a dozen published books. 

“Excptionally stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish I had it years ago,”’ says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


GEORGE KELTON 











MALIBU CALIFORNIA 
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NEED E SAY MORE? Southwest Review, Southern Methodist — 
A client writes: ‘‘You are the first agent who ever ; 2 ‘ occa 
did anything constructive for me. All others went University, Dallas 5, Texas. Allan Maxwell, thar 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of Editor. Assistant Editor Margaret L. Hart- a 
which were practical." (Name upon request) . ~ : : 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTiCLEs — PLAYs | €y writes: ““The magazine was founded in requ 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read | 1915. Our aims are not easy to define vind 
by Broadway producers. briefly. We have been called a literary mag- P 
ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- . bat w b means exclusive} pub 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, | %7!N€, Dut we are by no means CXClusively poe 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75¢ per thousand, literary, although we do have one issue a 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and year devoted to creative work (fiction and pure 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed. 20 per page. d li ane a d este 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER.” poetry) and literary criticism, and we do one 
NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY give attention to these things in each of the P b 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. other issues. on 
wi 
M U o> I ¢ 8 E R VI C E “We have been called a ‘little magazine,’ onth 
here = : but but we do not feel ‘little,’ in the sense “ 
By America's largest song writing organization f cal Saige eat the Oe 
song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. © Special esoteric interests that the title eral 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, usually implies. nati 
arranged, music printed. Copyrights obtained. — . 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE ‘We have been called a regional mag- has 
Five Star Music Masters azine, but while we do tend to place em- few 
457 BEACON BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. s - . ° h 
phasis on writers of the region and material av’ 
‘ WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES of interest to the region, we by no means aga: 
<oupechansive coven of ite bint on Pg hy Fe 4 feel ourselves restricted to this field. In wor 
every phase of story and artiele writing for tots to teens. . e . “oe 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work short, we do not like classification, and con- 
ig appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a ; 
nek’ wai ie cea ee oe stantly seek to escape it. We feel that the and 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON magazine does have an individual purpose 
¥. O. Ges ee Laceyviile, Pennsylvania | ~~ and ‘personality’ distinguishing it from other 











Our basic policy is to pene new writers and help azine to get the feel of that personality. But 
them gain recog nition. i. are looking for a_ pub- 7 . 

lisher of your Hovd, is tories, Play, Scholarly Work, we have no specific program or credo. 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for = 


booklet AA. It’s free. SOT AT , i ies 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 S#., New York 1 We buy fiction free lance. The storie 


In Calif.: 5623 Hollywood Bluvd., Hollywood 28. must be of high literary quality. We have 


HOLLYWOOD TYPIST published fiction in widely varying styles, 


Manuscript Typing and our requirement being excellence and not | 


magazines which we admire greatly. We —~ 
FINDING A always suggest to people who ask what we l 
PUBLISHER? ‘ike’ that they read some issues of the mag- : 
| 
| 
| 

















Composition Typing conformity to some one idea of style. We 
ELENA QUIN prefer stories depending chiefly on charac- 
ENA QUINN Lonel : | 
7822 Brookmill Road ein, deittaaiee terization rather than those depending I 
HONE: TOpaz 9-8285 chiefly on plot. The preferred length is ‘ 
t 
os 
EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 4 
The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . . . that’s whet | have ] 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghosting. I 
PLUS MARKETING 
For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE. 1-6780 
Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz............. . .§ 80 : 
See what famous writers are and do i 
in my book MODERN WRITERS. td AL er -. 1 


Write for my ; nets to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 
Box 57275 Flint Station Los Angeles 57, California 
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around 3,000 words, though we publish on 
occasion stories both longer and shorter 
than this. 

“We also buy poetry. There is no specific 
requirement as to length, but we find shorter 
poems easier to fit into our plans. We have 
published both traditional and experimental 
poems, but we try to avoid obscurity and 
purely private symbolism. We are not inter- 
ested in sentimental love poems or religious 
poems of a similarly sentimental sort. If we 
publish nature poems, they are usually those 
with an application to human emotions 
rather than the purely descriptive sort. 

“We also buy free lance articles of lit- 
erary criticism and articles on regional, 
national, and world problems, although it 
has been our experience that comparatively 
few articles of this sort that come in ‘cold’ 
have proved to be what we wanted. Here, 
again, the length should be around 3,000 
words. 

“We pay half a cent per word for fiction 
and articles, and $5.00 per poem.” 


Yale Review, 28 Hillhouse Avenue, New 
Haven, Conn. Established 1911. Editor, J. 
E. Palmer. 

Yale Review is an organ of -critical and 
responsible opinion in the fields of public 
affairs and the general humanities. The 
editor buys fiction of careful and honest 
craftsmanship. “We typically publish only 
one story per issue, or four per year; there- 
fore, we hold out for the highest possible 
quality. Length: varied, but definitely within 
the reasonable limits of the short story—not 
the novelette.” 

Original poetry, that can be considered a 
definite contribution to literature. Length: 
impossible to limit definitely, but anything 
over 50 or 60 lines begins to be difficult to 
handle. 

Articles in the areas of public affairs, 
criticism and cultural commentary. Pay- 
ment typically $75.00 per story; verse, 50c 
per line. Other material varying in propor- 
tion to length, but usually ranging from 
$75.00 to $150.00 per article. 


(List No. 2 will follow in December or January issue.) 








WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 

your plot. 





CHIEF GHOST 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make.stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
| Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type 
material, slanted for any market. 

Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 
Ghost Writer. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


BROWN HOLMES .. .. Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche,. Formerly under con- 
tract Warner Bros., Universal. ; 

LOIS CROSBY ... Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 
RONALD KENNETH ... Eminently qualified | 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- | 
cles in numerous magazines. Writer for | 
RKO and MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. | 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT .. . Specialist | 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

These and Other Professional Writers and | 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. | 
Write for free complete details about how | 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 
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by Bob MacDonald 


IGHT AFTER THE opening gun of video’s 
biggest-so-far Fall season an old com- 
plaint was heard echoing around Radio 
City. The argument has been updated 
slightly for 1955-56, but we’re sure you’ve 
heard it and may have uttered it: “The 
free-lance market is drying up.” 

The usually unorganized voices found a 
focus recently when “Variety,” the trade 
weekly, appraised the market and came up 
with a thesis claiming that the three major 
networks are engaged in a frantic search for 
new scripts. By nightfall of the day the 
paper hit the street, the rebuttals were in 
the mail (do irate non-selling writers keep 
a copy of their plaint on hand for immedi- 
ate release?). “Variety” ran the full text 
of some of the most persuasive and literate 
replies, finally relinquishing a last free col- 
umn under the head, “And So Into the 
Night .. .” 

Nothing new really came to light. The 
industry seems to be maintaining the usual 
uneasy balance, with some new markets 
opening and others shutting down. Some 
of the uneasiness may be attributed to the 
efficient publicity mills of the major broad- 
casters, whose announcements of new pro- 
grams and talent searches may delude the 
innocent into believing that the Golden Age 
of marketing is upon us. The controversy 
continues unabated, however, and will be 
reported as new developments occur. 

The Golden Age may be upon those who 
have heeded the call of Pat Weaver’s new 
“NBC Matinee Theatre.” The daily hour 
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of drama, with low-budget sets and lots of 
tight close-ups, aired from Hollywood each 
afternoon after October 31, has already ac- 
quired over fifty properties. 

A number of “Matinee” scripts are make- 
overs of proven video drama _ winners. 
Three recent Broadway shows have also 
been set, including “The Wisteria Trees” 
(which may never quite outlive being 
dubbed “Southern Fried Chekhov” by one 
of the more demanding legit critics). The 
important news, however, is that more than 
a score of originals have been bought by this 
vast market. 

We chatted with Ethel Frank, who de- 
scribes herself as “producer in charge of the 
story end.” Miss Frank, a veteran in the 
script procurement business has assembled 
both an East and West Coast staff of edi- 
tors, assistants, readers and so forth. These 
people will consider almost any story form. 
For example, they have purchased two 
short stories, in their original form from 
Thyra Samter Winslow. These will later 
be rewritten on assignment for the TV 
medium. 

Miss Frank advises that the New York 
contacts are editors Rosemary Foster and 
Martin Donovan at NBC, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. The West Coast 
editor is Peter Kortner, assisted by Norman 
Jacobs and Del Reisman, at NBC Sunset and 
Vine, Hollywood, California. 

Back to the free-lance market controversy. 
Edmund Hartmann, President of Writers 
Guild of America West (and writer-pro- 











ducer of the CBS-TV “My Favorite Hus- 
band” series) claimed recently that it is 
difficult to get good writers and that their 
price has soared. Hartmann attributes the 
difficulty to the record demand for material, 
coupled with the selective function of that 
demand, which will only admit fast, expe- 
rienced specialists to the field. Fast, experi- 
enced or not, however, TV and film scrip- 
ters will earn over $13,000,000 this year. 


Money Negotiations 


Good news comes out of the West 
with the announcement that Hartmann’s 
WGAW has been negotiating with the Alli- 
ance of Television Film Producers in an 
attempt to write a new pact which would 
obtain more payment to telefilm writers for 
re-runs of their stories. Under existing 
standards, the exhibitor gets a free ride on 
the second re-run. The writer does not 
profit beyond the original payment until 
the third and fourth showings, which earn 
him 25% of the original price. Each two 
re-runs beyond that and up to the twelfth 
earn another 25%—thus the writer can 
earn a total of 150% of the original pay- 
ment. The new discussions are slanted to- 
ward eliminating the free second run. 


Ready For a Party 


Producer Herb Brodkin has set his house 
in order for NBC-TV’s alternating Alcoa- 
Goodyear Sunday night drama series. Brod- 
kin has brought over some of his ABC 
associates, including associate director Philip 
Barry Jr., and casting director Joan Mac- 
Donald. An important new crewman is 
script supervisor Herb Hirschman, one- 
time producer of “The Web.” 

One of Brodkin’s first moves was to 
scotch the rumor that his shows would fol- 
low a lightweight boy-meets-girl theme. He 
claims to have no preconceptions for the 
series other than to produce the best scripts 
available. Toward that end, he has already 
signed some of the best writers in TV, 
men like Reginald Rose, Michael Dyne 
and John Vlahos. Most of the writers will 
contribute three to five plays this season. 





WANTED—MEN - WOMEN 


TRAIN TO WRITE FOR 
TELEVISION . 


Our Home Study Course 
“Television Writing Simplified" 
by 
Eric Heath 


The country’s outstanding 
television authority. 
You must be trained to take advantage 
of this opportunity of a life time. 


WRITING FOR TELEVISION IS A SPECIALTY IN 
ITSELF, AND CAN NOT BE ‘“"SANDWICHED" IN, 
OR MADE PART OF, SO-CALLED ‘WRITING 
COURSES!" 


STUDY RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME AND 
PREPARE FOR A GREAT FUTURE! 


KEEP YOUR PRESENT JOB WHILE PREPARING 
FOR A TELEVISION WRITING CAREER 


DON'T DELAY— 
WRITE TOD’.” FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


(No Salesman will call on you) 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-11 


98 Stevenson St. San Francisco 5, Calif. 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 

RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 Chicago 31, Ill. 


TV NEEDS WRITERS 


Here is a quick inexpensive way to break 
into Television writing. The TV script pattern 
with its authentic half-hour “‘audio-video”’ cued script, 
gives you a clear, simple step by step pattern to follow. 
ONLY $2.00 with money-back guarantee. (Includes TV 
Script Market list.) 


The Danian Company, Pound Ridge 11, N. Y. 




















WE NEED STORIES 
Hollywood agency handling top Hollywood stars needs 
story material of all kinds suitable for adaptation to 
motion picture, radio, and television production, Your 
story does not have to be published to 
SELL TO HOLLYWOOD 

60% of movies, and almost all television and radio 
. are made from unpublished stories. The 

ead of our Story Department, who was with the Story 
Department of Warner Brothers Pictures studio for four 
years, can help you SELL YOUR STORY. 

Our brochure describes in detail the kind of story 
material needed. For full information send 25c to cover 
costs of printing, handling, and mailing. The 25c is 
refundable when you send us your first story. This small 
charge is necessary to prevent our py! 5 oe 
from being flooded with requests for free literature 
from curiosity seekers and others not seriously interested 
in ating stories. Address your request to: 

CHARLOTTE S. 


. Head, Story Departmene 
THE HELEN AINSWORTH CORP. AGENCY 
Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 
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WRITING 


TV — Radio — Short Story — Plays 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


The Egri Method of Dramatic Writing based on the 
lectures and books of 


LAJOS EGRI 


"The Art of Dramatic Writing’’ (Simon & Schuster) 
“Your Key to Successful riting’' (Henry Hoit) 


Used as texts in Colleges and Universities 
throughout the Country 


PLAYS ANALYZED 
EGRI ASSOCIATES 2 Columbus Circle 


New York 19, N. Y. 
Lic. N. Y. State 


Circle 6-6121 
TOP PRICES 











RADIO-TV JINGLES 
MUSIC IS NOT NECESSARY 
It’s the words that SELL the product. The JINGLE 
GUIDE can help you write ’em & sell ’em. It tells you 
what advertisers want in their JINGLES & lists hundreds 
of products & buyers who use JINGLES. $1.00 and fully 
guaranteed. 








The Danlan Company, Pound Ridge 11, N. Y. 


NO LUC FINDING A 





PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to pn new writers and help 
them gain recognition. ou are looking for a_pub- 
lisher of your Novel, Sheds tories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 
booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 5623 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI TYPIST 


Old and new customers welcome. Expert MS. 
typing. 50c per 1000 words, carbon copy. $1 
minimum, add return postage. CH 6372. 


EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Ave. Kansas City 24, Mo. 





TV SCRIPTS 
Story, Plot Adaptation — Guidance 


Are you getting correct TV training? 
Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with your 
TV problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 

return postage 
DORIS MILATZ 


16270 Lamphere Detroit 19, Michigon 





LEARN TO WRITE QUICKLY 


in Home of Sucessful Writer 


Author of 300 published magazine stories, winner of 3 
prizes ($3,500, $2,500 & $1,000) will take 2 beginning 
students into his home for guidance, fireside chats, per- 
sonal help, criticism and encouragement. Learn to analyze 
stories and markets, build plots, write scenes, create char- 
acters, dialogue, background, etc. 

IN LAKE PLACID, NEW YORK 
In the heart of famous Adirondack ski country where Wil- 
liam C. White, Kate Smith and other celebrities live. 
Warm, beautiful home, excellent meals, wonderful beds, 
lovely views. All winter sports. Not a school. Close 
friendly help by professional who earns good living writ- 
ing. 15 years experience. 
Tuition includes room _ and meals. Special! 10-week session, 
Jan. 16 thru March 27, only $75 ‘ wane. Also 2 students 
for short periods, beginning Dec. 19, 4 wks., $77.50 week, 
2 ne , $80 a week and 1 week for 385. 
Write today for reservation. Remember! Only 2 at a time. 
WYNN DAVIS—Member of Author’s League and Outdoor 
Writer’s Ass’n, Windwood Lodge, 30 Woodland Terrace, 





Lake Placid, New York. 
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Scheduled for Nov. 6, is “Risk,” the work 
of newcomer Al Geto. This series should 
prove to be a rich market and an ideal 
showcase for the work of any writer. 


To the frustration of those on the “out- 
side,” we have another example of the co- 
ziness which pervades the industry. Before 
the laments have been stilled for the “old 
Philco days” in Sunday night drama, the 
whole crew has moved over to another big, 
handsome package. NBC still handles the 
facilities, but the gang now works on Tues- 
day night’s “Pontiac Theatre.” 

Writers Sumner Locke Elliott, Robert 
Alan Arthur and David Shas have checked 
in at the locker room, along with associate 
producer Bill Nichols, directors Arthur 
Penn and Vince Donehue. The man be- 
hind the whole “Philco era,” Fred Coe, 
should continue to head up the whole 
shebang, provided his relations with the 
network remain amicable. 


News Of Writers 


What happens to old free-lancers? They 
often end up in big network jobs. Back in 
Chicago some years ago, there was an ad 
copywriter named Charlie Andrews who 
met a witty radio announcer named Dave 
Garroway. Dave and Charlie hit it off, 
with the latter feeding “bits” to Garroway 
for use on the air. Charlie became writer 
of the famed “Garroway At Large” pro- 
gram and moved on to New York when 
Dave took up his “Today” chore in Jan- 
uary, 1952. Charlie continued to work for 
Dave, but soon branched out on his own. 
He worked for Sid Caesar, among others, 
and is now producing the revamped CBS 
“Morning Show.” 

Leonard Hole’s comedy writing develop- 
ment plan at NBC, outlined in a previous 
issue of WD, is starting to show results. 
Woody Allen, a youngster who until recent- 
ly was writing gags for a publicity agency, 
has signed on for a crack at the on- the- job 
jokesmith training. Incidentally, “TV Won- 
der Babies,” Lois Balk and Carol Honig, 
who told their story in the January, 1955 
issue of W. D. have left the relative security 
of Steve Allen’s “Tonight” operation for the 
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free-lance market. We understand they will 
still furnish Steve with “bits,” but are busy 
working out serial program ideas and some 
one-shots. The girls have also mentioned 
the NBC comedy development plan, but 
nothing has been settled. 


Markets 


Fireside Theatre, an open market, but 
one requiring exceptional stories, uses high- 
grade 30 minute drama. They take both 
originals and adaptations, both free-lance 
and staff written. This is mainly a West 
Coast script market. In the East they pre- 
fer to look at short stories or synopses, Wil- 
liam Morwood at MCA, 221 W. 57th 
Street, New York City is the Eastern con- 
tact. In Hollywood the man is Lou Lind- 
sey, 4024 Radford Avenue, North Holly- 
wood. 


Armstrong Circle Theatre, has revamped 
its formula. This season they are presenting 
“actuals,” based on true stories. Script Edi- 
tor Jacqueline Babbin at Talent Associates, 
41 East 50th Street, New York City, advises 
that most of the stories involve a formidable 
amount of research, and therefore will be 
written mostly on assignment. A similar 
situation exists with the packager’s other 
name property, “Justice.” The problem 
in the latter is that the plays are based on 
cases from the files of the Legal Aid Society 
and these, too, are handled by staffers. 


An open market exists in Celebrity The- 
atre, described as an anthology type series. 
Stories are accepted from both writers and 
agents. Contact is Script Editor Margaret 
Buell Wilder at Screen Gems, 1438 North 
Gower Street, Hollywood, California. 


Not-too-good-news: the Mamma series, 
with Peggy Wood on CBS-TYV, will not be 
using as many free-lancers as before. Script 
Supervisor Frank Gabreilson may do the 
episodes himself. The producer-packager, 


Carol Irwin, 277 Park Avenue, New York 
City, requests that you work through an 
agent. 


Worse news: The Adventures of Cham- 
pion, a horse series produced through a 
Gene Autry company, has “highly tech- 
nical” requirements. They will work only 
through Writers Guild of America West. 


Here is a switch: latest word on the CBS 
Crusader series is that the hero will be 
“Matt Anders, a free-lance writer. Now, if 
a free-lancer submits a script about this 
in which Anders is writing 
about a free-lancer . . . oh, well. Contact 
is still Richard Lewis, Lewis-Revue Pro- 
ductions, 4024 Radford Avenue, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


TV vs. the SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer instruction in TV 


free-lancer, 





technique and short story writing. Our ap- 
proach to this work is 100% practical. Our aim 
is to bring your manuscripts up to production 
or publication standard and guide you to the 
right markets. Tell me which branch of crea- 
tive writing interests you most and ask for 
details. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 








TV and SCREEN 


Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell 


EDITH JACKSON AGENCY 
6801 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


No Scripts Please! Query First! 








MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY Oleander 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 











WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years, ‘‘Radio Story Editor’ 


(TV) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story. 


$1.00; book ms. $10.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


39 OCEAN STREET 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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By Pat Fulford 


“H™ cAN I make money in this rat 
race?” is the first thought in the 
minds of cartoonists and gagmen. We'll 
try to answer the most asked questions deal- 
ing with this irritating subject by quoting 
the experts. 

Q. “I have enough cartoons on hand to 
paper the house. How can I get them pub- 
lished in book form? How shall I present 
them, and who and where are the publish- 
ers who actually want to put out cartoon 
books?” 

A. Right now, Ace Books, 23 W. 47th 
St., N. Y., is looking for cartoon collections. 
Editor Donald Wolheim has this to say 
about marketing them. “If a cartoonist whose 
name is known, gets together about 130 
good well drawn gags, which have a strong 
central theme and a snappy title, and we 
don’t have to do anything but publish it, 
that cartoonist will get paid exactly the 
same money as an author of fiction. 

“Rates vary here as with most publishers, 
but you might give $2000 advance, plus 
royalty, as a rough figure. On the other 
hand if a cartoonist, not so well known, 
whose work is very good, just bundles up 
a few hundred cartoons and dumps them 
in our lap for editing and sorting out, the 
price will be less. 

“Occasionally, we like a man’s work, but 
don’t consider it interesting enough to fill 
a book. We may then decide to combine 
his cartoons with several others. In that 
case we would pay by the cartoon, probably 
around ten dollars each. 
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“This field is highly competitive, the 
cartoonist should know what he’s up against 
before he even starts his collection. He 
should select the best ink-drawn line car- 
toons he has on hand, making sure not to 
include wash or Ben-day. They must all 
be of a size and the captions either typed or 
printed clearly on the bottom. The title 
should be an eye-catcher and the artist will 
do well to be careful in picking the cover 
for his book. It doesn’t hurt to use a color 
cover for presentation even though we may 
use it in black and white. I would say that 
the title and the central theme would de- 
cide the sale.” 

Besides Ace Books, there’s Avon, Lion 
Books, (Martin Goodman) Gold Medal 
(Fawcett) and Popular (Ned Pines). All 
are potential markets for good cartoon col- 
lections. Among the hard cover publishers 
whose books run from $2.50 to $5.00 in 
price, are E. P. Dutton & Co. who put out 
Ted Key’s Hazel and others, Crown Pub. 
Inc. who have Lariar’s “Best Cartoons of 
the Year,” and Farrar & Straus who have 
published Gurney Williams’ several collec- 
tions. 

Q. “I am a gag writer and I want to 
expand into TV using the same type of 
comedy material. I listen to all the pro- 
grams and know I could improve the lines 
on some of them. What’s my first step 
toward breaking in?” 

A. We spoke to an agent for a top TV 
star and he gave us some good advice. “The 
trouble with most talented gag writers is 
that they approach TV from the wrong 
angle. If he goes for someone like Sid 
Caeser, for instance, he watches every pro- 
gram and notes down whatever lines he 
thinks could be smartened up. When he’s 
finished, what has he got? Nothing! Second 
guessing on another man’s work won't sell 
anywhere. 

“It takes several writers in a constant 
hassel to whip up a good comedy program. 
They themselves die when they hear it 
over the air, making all the mental correc- 
tions our beginner does, but they will do 
better with the next program when the last 
one lays an egg. 

“The thing for a gag writer to do if he’s 
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serious about breaking into TV is to slant 
his stuff for a particular comedian, write it 
up exactly where it should go in the star’s 
routine, contact his agent by mail with 
samples and then wait. If his stuff is good, 
that agent will get in touch with him 
pronto. 

“There’s not as much stealing as the be- 
ginner may think. It’s tough to come up 
with brand new killers every week and the 
TV audiences get fed up quickly, so new 
writers of comedy are constantly being 
sought. If the gag writer sounds okay from 
his sample material, the agent will interview 
him and perhaps try him out in a couple of 
gag sessions with his regulars. From there 
he can get to write the whole show—if he’s 
good enough.” (TV performers and their 
agents may be contacted through the TV 
stations on which they appear.) 

Q. “How long after a major sale, can | 
quit my job and give all my time to car- 
tooning ?” 

A. “All beginners ask that one. Some 
give up perfectly good jobs after one okay 
from The Post. With the base rate of say, 
$65 or $70 at one of the top paying maga- 
zines, it would take almost a year to hit 
the best rate of $100. The Legion, The 
Post, Collier’s, American, Look, This Week, 
Redbook, and True, pay $100 or close to it 
as their top rate. That’s six markets and 
there are only two or three others. Com- 
peting for these spots are at least 75 car- 
toonists who live in or near New York and 
who never miss a Wednesday, rain or shine. 
These cartoonists represent the cream of 
the crop. 

Then there are the regulars from all over 
who have agents in New York, and the 
rest are made up of freelancers who send 
batches every week. But as in all businesses, 
the ardent beginner says to himself, “They 
haven’t seen me yet,” and that’s why there 
are new names and new styles of drawing 
constantly coming up. The experts say that 
beginners who hit a major market once, 
should give cartooning all they’ve got—but 
at night and weekends. The only way to 
judge when a beginner is ready to give up 
all the benefits of Social Security, Old Age 
Pension and Share-the-Profit Plan, is when 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How to Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
Ns Pe MIN <5 0 0 rw cnviewev omenuninenneanssdvies $2.00 
Cartoon C 1 Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
SRN, MINI oes 6a'sicccinestiacenecvnuvncdeances $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags..............ccsecescecesce $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly and accurately to your instructions. Free 
carbon, extra first and last pages. 20c per finished page 
plus postage. Mailed flat. 


BEVERLEY BAKER 
109 N. Virginia, Amarillo, Texas 











“How to Make Money with 
stig 


-- Simple Cartoons’ 


A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no [SESE | 
obligation. Simply address BOOK | Boox | 


rm ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 8211 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 













MAKE MONEY 
WRITING JOKES 


Fm ees ence, no skill needed to earn EXTRA money or 
for eo time income! Simple instructions in Manual HOW 
RITE JOKES by 
u how, ee send jokes to list of — buyers 
b— yd rospects included with book. Many checks 
from wi to $251 Send only "2 NOW for HOW" TO WRITE 
JOKES. Endorsed Aa Fred Alien, Phil Silvers, Goodman 
Ace, Sam Leven Money. -back guarantee. TOWNLEY 
PusBs., Dept. R, "520° Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
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BOOK CONTESTS—$2, N AWARDS 


FICTION AND NON-FICTION--NO ENTRY FEES! 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. ALL FORMS 60c PER 1,000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING 
GHOSTWRITING, FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES 
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7 E. 42nd St., New York 17, MU 7-5690 








ie KING SIZE! Every issue packed with NEWS— 

TOS — INSTRUCTIONS — CARTOONS — SPECIAL 

TICLES — FEATURES GALORE — MARKET TIPS— 
onc WRITERS MARKET LISTS—NOTHING LIKE IT 
EVER BEFORE IN THE HISTORY OF THE CARTOON 
BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 
Direct from the heart of the mye publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an agent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragement and only 
a business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 

OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 

for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district 


“Tf it can be sold—I can sell it” 











SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING a 120 words 
per minute. No symb $ Uses 
ABC's. Easiest to learn, “wate, transcribe. 
Low Cost. 300,000 taught by mail. Typing avail- 
able. 33rd year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


Speedyriting 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Reliable — Accurate — Prompt 
Bond paper, free carbon, minor corrections. 
50c per 1000 words. Send postage, please. 


LUELLA KRAWETZKI 
9092 First St. Sandusky, Ohio 








Booklength Manuscripts, All Types 


WANTED 


By a coperative publisher who wishes to 
publish new writers books and professionals’ 
rejects. Promotion and sales service 
provided. 

To save time send us your manuscript, 
5000 words up, for our immediate ap- 
praisal. Your script will be returned to you 
express collect if you decide not to let us 
publish it. 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7283 Natural Bridge Road, St. Louis 21, Missouri 
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the money he makes at cartooning, comes 
up to his take-home pay from his job—and 
not one minute sooner. He doesn’t need to 
live in New York. He doesn’t need an agent. 
All he needs is a good gag sense, the ability 
to switch his own and everybody else’s stuff, 
drawing skill, and a strong back to keep 
turning them out every week all year 
around, 


Late Cartoon News 


Bounty, a brand new magazine now in 
the works, may be another market for car- 
toonists and illustrators. The main office is 
National Press Bldg., Wash., D. C. the 
temporary office in New York is 3 East 
82nd St., N. Y. 28, N. Y. The editor is 
J. Tobias. The magazine’s contents will be 
articles on national and international af- 
fairs, and gags should be slanted for these 
subjects. No prices have been set, so it is 
best to query Mr. Tobias first. 

Infinity Science Fiction, 366 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Howard Browne 
is looking for good SF cartoons and will pay 
$7.50 for the inked rough. Two magazines 
at this address using the same thing, other 
planets other world subjects. The best ex- 
ample we can think of was by Clyde Lamb. 
In it he has a busy factory with robots work- 
ing all over the place. The robot in charge 
is saying to an earth man, “You're the last 
of your race, I’m afraid we’ll have to let 
you go, Pearson.” 

Household, 912 Kansas Ave., 
Kansas. Albert Roland buys general gags 
which are professionally drawn for this old 
timer. He is reported to pay anywhere from 
$50 to $100 for good gags. Top cartoonists 
keep his stockpile pretty high. 

Progressive Farmer, 821 N. 19th, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. A good steady market 
for farm and rural background gags. Just 
address “Cartoon Editor,” and if he buys 
$25 will be coming your way. 

Look, 488 Madison Ave., New York 19 
N. Y. Gurney Williams is buying spreads 
and multi-panel cartoons more than ever 
before. Pick up a copy of any week’s addi- 
tion to get the slant. Single panel cartoons, 
sophisticated and smart, bring $75 and up 
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from this top market. A few professionals 
call in person but Gurney says that half his 
okays are given through the mail. Spreads 
are by arrangement at top prices. 

Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. A good steady market for those who 
can come with funny-in-the-drawing type 
of cartoons. He-man slant only here, at $25 
on acceptance. Through the mail or in 
person. Jack Pearl edits. 

Magna Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. Editor Red Kirby is buying 
inked, girly cartoons for several books. Ten 
dollars, softened somewhat by the quick 
paycheck. Through the mail. 

Bluebook, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Ed McLaughlin will put off buying until 
the end of November, he’s still overstocked. 
$35 and up on acceptance for male slant 
stuff, girly, and some general type cartoons. 
Through the mail here. Inked roughs okay. 

Ladies Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Phila., Pa. Mary Lea Page comes 
up to New York once a week to look over 
cartoons on Wednesday mornings. She buys 
about 15 a month at the base rate of $65. 
Simple, around home situations are best for 
her. 

Vim, 179 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. Male slant stuff at unstated prices from 
editor William Burton. Query here. 

Rogue, Box 230 Evanston, Ill. A new 
male, “leisure class” magazine featuring 
girly cartoons and some general. Bili Ham- 
ling pays up to $15 for good ones 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
More general type cartoons are bought here 
than those with a farm or rural back- 
ground. $50 is paid on quick acceptance 
and the if the editor is in a hurry he will 
print the inked rough. Otherwise finishes 
are required. 

Technicians Digest, 480 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. This trade magazine wants 
cartoons on TV servicing, the trials and 
troubles of the repair men. $5 and $10 
for good gags from editor Albert Form. 
Through the mail only. 

True Detective, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, New York. Crime gags are bought 
as is through the mail and paid for at $25 
flat. Leave out the escaping prisoner one, 


unless you can have him coming out some- 
where else besides the warden’s office. Inked 
roughs used occasionally. Rene Buse is the 
editor in charge. 

Correction. In the last column an error 
in time was made when the item read, “The 
twelve and a half minute show was the re- 
sult of four weeks of hard work on the part 
of Wilson Royer.” It should have read, 
“four years’ which indeed it did take. A 
late bulletin from Mr. Royer reports that 
several prospective sponsors are now in view 
and very much interested in “Cream of 
Wit” the first gag cartoon program ever to 
be offered to the television audience. It’s 
wonderful and we predict it will be a fore- 
runner of many other similar show featur- 
ing cartoons. 





LET A 


TYPEWRITER PAGE MEASURE* 


Solve your problem of uniform top and 
bottom margins and other space questions. 

Shows you just where you are typing, in 
%-or 1/6-inch units, from top to bottom of 
the page. 

Models for almost all typewriters. Narrow 
tape fits around end of platen. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Series I—For IBM electric, L. C. Smith-Corona stand- 
ard, Underwood standard Models 5, 6 and S, Adler 
standard, and Olympia standard typewriters. 

Series!I—For Remington standard, Remington electric, 
Underwood standard except Models 5, 6 and S, an 
Underwood electric typewriters. 

..Series I1l—For R. C. Allen standard, Royal standard, 
Royal electric, Remington Office-Riter portable and 
Remington Quiet-Riter portable typewriters. 

..Series 1V—For Royal portable, L. C. Smith-Corona 
Sterling, Silent and Silent Super portable, Tower port- 
able, Underwood portable, Olivetti portable, and 
Olympia portable typewriters. 

Price 50 cents each—Specify series number when ordering 


T-P-M CO. 


P. O. Box 9176 Corpus Christi, Texas 


*Patent Pending 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_pub- 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 
booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


In Calif.: 5623 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed to specification; 50c/1,000 
words up to 65,000; 40c/1,000 words on book lengths 
over 65,000; other typing services rendered; rates on 
request. Mailed flat. 


LAVOLA DEAN 
173 Howard Avenue, Phone 2-5649, Vallejo, Calif. 
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Writer’s 


Market 





General Magazines 


American Heritage, 551 Fifth’ Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Bruce Catton is Editor of this 
beautiful, hard-cover bi-monthly. Joseph J. Thorn- 
dike, Jr., Editorial Director, writes as follows: 

“While we are always glad to receive articles 
for American Heritage, we find that most of the 
ones which we can use come either from estab- 
lished professional writers or from historians. 
Neither does there seem any particular point in 
setting down specifications about subject, style 
and length, since anyone can determine these by 
looking at an issue of the magazine. The impor- 
tant matter so far as we are concerned is the 
authority and skill with which the article is done. 
All free-lancers, therefore, must compete in the 
same league with professionals who have both 
learning and literary excellence.” 

Rates are good, on acceptance. Don’t send here 
unless you really know your history. 


Arts and Activities, 8150 N. Central Park Ave- 
nue, Skokie, Ill. A monthly, except July and 
August; 60c per copy; $5.00 per year. Editor, F. 
Louis Hoover. This monthly is aimed at art and 
classroom teachers in elementary, junior and 
senior high schools. Buys articles on creative art 
activities for children in these schools. All illus- 
trations must be by children. No fiction or fillers 
bought; no pix. Payment is determined by length 
and educational value, usually reports within two 
weeks. 


Audubon Magazine, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 28, N. Y. Bi-monthly; 50c per copy; $3.00 
per year. Editor, John K. Terres. This magazine 
is read by bird-watchers, naturalists, scientists 
and also other nature hobbyists, like housewives 
who watch birds from their windows. Here is a 
quote from the editor’s requirement sheet: 

“The magazine now has a readership of 
150,000, which is rising steadily and reaching an 
increasing number of people. This is creating a 
demand for more popular articles that will 
make wildlife research and wildlife conservation 
both interesting and understandable to those out- 
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At Press Time—— 
Who’s Buying What 


from Free-Lance Writers 


side the biological field. This does not mean, 
however, that articles by naturalists and wildlife 
specialists should be ‘written down.’ 

“The editors are particularly anxious to get 
good popularly-written articles on mammals, birds 
and other wild creatures in their relationships to 
their environment; wildlife management articles; 
popularized reports of wildlife research; articles 
about wild-animal pets; personalized animal biog- 
raphies; wildlife of a particular region; articles 
on local wildlife conservation projects; picture- 
articles, or illustrated text of animal tracks, 
habits, etc.; marine life, birds, plants, insects, etc. ; 
biographical sketches of living naturalists are 
particularly desirable; ‘how-to’ articles on wild- 
life photography; how the amateur can make 
contributions to science, get more out of nature 
hobbies, establish a sanctuary, community forest, 
school nature project; nature quizzes; personal 
experience articles in attracting wildlife (supply- 
ing food, water, corer, birdhouses, etc.). Popular 
articles dealing with soil, water, and forest con- 
servation are also wanted. Please refer to recent 
issues of Audubon Magazine for examples of sub- 
ject material. We do not accept fiction, poetry, 
or articles on hunting, fishing, trapping, fur farm- 
ing or cage birds. 


“We pay from $15.00 to $75.00 for all ac- 
cepted articles ranging, preferably, from 1,500 to 
2,500 words long, although both shorter and 
longer material may be acceptable. Payment for 
the one-time use of all photographs within the 
magazine is $3.00 each, with a credit line to the 
photographer; $10.00 for each cover picture. 
Photographs or sketches are desirable, but not 
necessary. If photographs accompany article, 
please submit 8x10 enlargements, glossy finish. 
We do not publish color photographs, All pay- 
ment is on acceptance.” 


Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Hugh Curtis, Editor. Gardened-home fami- 
lies in cities, towns and suburbs are the readers 
of this monthly. Editor Curtis purchases articles 
about gardening, furnishings and decorating, 
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building and remodeling, foods and equipment, 
flower arranging and table setting, health, family 
life, and child care. How-to treatment should be 
applied whenever appricable. Editorial policy 
here is tending toward more visual presentation 
and tightly written text articles. 

No fiction bought here, but does buy cartoons 
and verse. Poetry should not be sarcastic or off- 
color—something for family audiences. Wants 
photos, 5x7, with good detail, sharp contrasts, All 
rates comparable to going prices. Reports usually 
within three weeks. 


Cats Magazine, 4 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, 
22, Pa. Monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 per year. 
Jean Laux is the editor here. She writes: “Occa- 
sionally I will buy true stories about unusual 
activities of cats. Prefer illustrated articles or com- 
plete picture stories. Overstocked right now with 
ordinary stuff—will consider only exceptional ma- 
terial.” No fiction or poetry, but buys pix (only 
black-and-white glossies 4x5 or 8x10). Payment 
is lc per word minimum, $2.00 per photo min- 
imum. 


The Family Handyman, 117 East 31st Sereet, 
New York 16, N. Y. Bi-monthly; 35c per issue; 
$2.00 per year. Editor, Alfred Eris. Aimed at 
home-owners and others interested in do-it-your- 
self home repairs and maintenance. Editor Eris 
buys unusual, preferably original, ideas on home 
improvements, additions, remodeling. Prefers 
photo-story if possible, step-by-step treatment if 
available. The finished idea in photo is impor- 
tant. Word length is kept to minimum to cover 
essentials, photo captions serving to cover much 
of the story. Also uses stories on outdoor projects, 
such as patios, garden furniture, playground fea- 
tures, enclosing breezeways, storage facilities. 

A few fillers used (column length)—unique 
ideas on home repairs presented on the “how-I- 
did-it” basis. Pix bought—any size if suitable for 
reproduction. Payment, $7.50 per photo; space 
rates on special features. Reports rejects on date 
received, acceptance on date of scheduling. 


Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. Monthly; 60c per copy; $5.00 per 
year. Alice Morris is Literary Editor, and An- 
thony West Feature Editor. This is a quality 
magazine aimed at an audience that is interested 
in all current developments in fashion and arts. 
Feature Editor West buys articles on travel, the 
arts, and manners, written with skill, originality 
and distinction. Length from 1,000-3,000 words. 

Miss Morris buys short fiction, from 2,000-5000 
words. All stories must display a high order of 
talent and have something to say. Subject matter 
incidental. 

Payment for articles ranges from $100-$400; 
fiction, $150-$500. Also purchases poems of un- 
usual artistic merit on top literary level, not 
longer than 50-60 lines, preferably shorter. Pay- 
ment, $1 per line. Report in 2-3 weeks. 





NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original Maisie 
stories. Six published novels. 


DO YOU GET CHECKS OR 
REJECTION SLIPS? 


I have helped many writers get out 
of the once-in-a-while sales class. One 
former pupil has had three best sell- 
ers. One recently sold two novels at 
once. Several have sold more than 
one novel. Two have been in Best 
Stories of the Year. Why not do as 
they did—get into the regular selling 
class? 

$1 per 1000 words. Minimum $3. Rates 

for novel lengths on inquiry. Enclose re- 

turn postage. 


494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 








COMPETENT TYPIST 


will type your manuscript in neat, professional form on 
rag paper. Extra first and last pages, free carbon. Minor 
corrections, if wanted. Mailed flat. 60 cents per 1,000 
words, plus postage. 


WILLETTA HORNER 
1625 Fifth Avenue Los Angeles 19, California 








CONFESSION STORY COURSES 


Supervised and self-study courses. 
icism; plots sold, other services. 


Free information 


D. KEENAN, Teacher 
P. O. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 


Story crit- 








SONG HOSPITAL 


Revisions — arrangements — recordings 
“Plug-dex” — Write for Details 


ED MARTIN 


— The Ghost Composer — 
Arts-Conn., Box 212 Hartford 1, Conn. 











EXPERT TYPIST 


Your manuscript handled in attractive, professional 
form. 60c per 1,000 words or fraction, plus postage. 
Minimum $1.00. Free carbon. Extra first and last pages. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, California 











I have helped thousands of men and 
women who have not had college 
training in English to become effective 
speakers, writers, and_conversational- 
ists. With my new C. I. METHOD 
you can stop making mistakes, build 
up your vocabulary, speed up your 
reading, develop writing skill, learn 
the “‘secrets’”’ of conversation. Takes 
only 15 minutes a day at home. Costs 


“Speak and 
Write like a 


COLLEGE 
GRADUATE 


A 
soeger Institute, Dept. 16611, 
E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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| WRITE FOR MEN 


Fiction and Non-fiction — that’s my 
specialty. More markets now than ever 
before. Perhaps I can help you hit the 
jackpot. 

If your manuscript is typed and under 
5000 words, I'll give it a frank but 
friendly appraisal for $2.00. If longer, 
better query first. And don’t forget the 
return postage. 


JACKSON KING 


Box 175 Sierra Madre, California 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond-Copy Corrections—65e per 1,000 words 
Lower rate for Book-Drama-Radio-Puppet-Television-Scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 
524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
San Diego 19, California 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_pub- 











lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 5623 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28. 


Sell the Scripts 





You Write! 


We Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 


As never before, you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
FREE Use the couon below for complete information. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success in 
Authorship."’ No cost or obligation. 











Jubilee, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 per year. 
Editor, Edward Rice. Primarily a magazine for 
Catholics, but read by cultured groups in other 
denominations. Editor Rice buys articles on cur- 
rent events; political news, human interest, lit- 
erature and art; also science features and his- 
torical articles. Length should be 1,500 to 2,500. 
Articles should be accompanied by pix. No fic- 
tion bought here or poetry. Payment is $50 per 
article on publication. Reports in a month. 


The Nation, 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14, 
N. Y. Weekly; 20c per copy; $7.00 per year. 
Carey Williams, Editor. Uses articles on timely 
political, social and economic questions of national 
and international interest. No fiction bought. 
Some poetry of high literary quality and origi- 
nality in thought and execution. Payment for arti- 
cles, 2c per word; for poetry, 50c per line. 


Juveniles 


Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. 
Monthly except June and August. Editor, Garry 
Cleveland Myers. This magazine is sold by sub- 
scription only and is aimed at children from 3 
to 12 years of age. Dr. Myers buys articles on 
other lands by writers who know their subject 
firsthand. Also articles of historical interest and 
science articles, preferably from specialists. Noth- 
ing over 1,000 words. As for fiction, there should 
be plot and suspense. Dr. Myers is mostly in need 
of seasonal stories, humorous stories and themes 
which suggest brotherhood, self-sacrifice and 
struggle over difficulties. No stories suggesting 
violence or hatreds. Highlights prefers a type of 
story that the pre-school child likes to hear and 
the child 9 to 12 also likes to read—the same 
story. Length for fiction also not over 1,000 
words. 

Payment for articles varies from $15 to $50, 
fiction 2c a word and up. Sometimes payment is 
on acceptance and sometimes on publication— 
depends on arrangement made with author. 

Dr. Myers also buys fillers, especially unusual 
puzzles and easy things to make and do. From 
$3 to $15 for fillers. Poetry, not more than 8 
lines, brings 20c to 60c a line. 


Juniors, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Weekly; $1.20 per year. Editor, Margaret S. 
Ward. This weekly is read by boys and girls 9 to 
12 years old. Mrs. Ward buys articles (500-600 
words) emphasizing application of Christian prin- 
ciples to everyday living. Also “religion in the 
news” type features. Fiction bought at 1,800 
words; serials (4-8 chapters), 1,800 per chapter. 
Stories should have obvious Christian message. 

Payment is $7.50 per thousand words, For oc- 
casional verse used, $1-$3. Reports usually within 
a month. 
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Plays 


The Art Craft Play Company, Drawer 1830, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Publisher, J. Vincent Heuer. 
“We are in the markets for one-act and three-act 
amateur plays, suitable for high schools. For those 
who are not familiar with this market, we would 
suggest they write for a free copy of our leaflet 
‘Pointers to Writers of Amateur Plays.’ ” 

Here are some quotes from the leaflet: 

“The purchasers of our plays are high schools 
or community groups. The senior class of the 
average high school usually has in membership 
more girls than boys. To supply those classes with 
a play which is presented annually by each senior 
class, we should have listed in our catalog plays 
with a cast of more girls than boys. 

“Busy dramatic directors usually are not inter- 
ested in presenting a play of more than one set. 
A period play takes a great deal of research and 
time to locate and make the corrected costumes. 
We list one-set shows and no costume plays. 

“The junior class play is frequently the first 
acting experience for the cast of the play. The 
play needs to be within their scope of under- 
standing. Students are too aware of themselves 
to be able to play a love scene without feeling 
self-conscious. For this reason we prefer a play 
with no love scenes. Plots which depict family 
problems and situations are good. 

“When typing the manuscript, you should give 
a list of the characters and their description, a 
rough stage drawing, and an outline of the set. 
A short story of the play to precede the text 
should also accompany the manuscript. 

“Type the name of the characters in caps and 
put the stage directions in parentheses; for ex- 
ample: 

“WILBUR: (Rising, shoving his hat down on 
his head.) Whew! Did you know it’s hot out- 
side? Connie, will you make us a big pitcher of 
lemonade? 

“Payment on virtually all amateur plays are 
outright sums, unlike those in the professional 
class, which invariably work on percentage basis.” 

Don’t fail to write Mr. Heuer for this helpful 
leaflet if you are interested in writing for this 
market. 


Sports 


Prep Athletics, Plankinton Building, 161 W. 
Wisconsin Avenue, Room 5070, Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. Managing Editor Gene Richards writes: 

“We have changed from Prep Magazine to 
Prep Athletics—the first national high school 
sports magazine—and can use some well-written 
features dealing with prep sports. 

“Typical of our editorial content were these 
articles from past issues: ‘How high school sports 
helped me in the big leagues,” which was about 
Eddie Matthews, Braves third baseman; ‘All- 
American Girl,’ an article featuring high school 
diving star Hart Prickett of Arizona. Featured in 
every issue are a national and sectional Athlete 





RESEARCH BUREAU 


Complete information service 
for professional and amateur writers 
SOURCES: Library of Congress, Smithsonian Institute, 
oreign Embassies, Pan American Union, all 
departments of U. S. Government, Art Galler- 
ies. 
Photostatic copies of documents. Files of N. Y. Times for 
past 100 years, and many other metropolitan newspapers. 


Suite 64, 2804 14th St. N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 








TYPIST 


Stories—Novels—Manuscripts 


NEW ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 
Same Rote Soe Per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
MRS. M. E. BRINSON 


100 Delaware Ave. Delmar, Delaware 








Discover some of the ‘‘only'’, ‘‘smallest'’, ‘‘largest"’ 
places and facts about our country 
through the issues of 


JUST FLYING AROUND 
Send self-addressed stamped legal 
envelope for get-acquainted issue. 


FERN WHITESIDE 


Box 1426 Washington, D. C. 











For more relaxed reading 
writing and typing .. . 





Use the new, ingenious 


ELASTI-STAND 





@ holds manuscripts or open books flat— 
even in a strong breeze. 

@ simple to operate—just 7. over read- 
ing matter and snap in plac 

@ adustable slant. 12%" x 16". Wonderful 

for working outside or by open window; 

taking notes in library; reading in bed; 

most convenient copystand on market for 

typing manuscripts. 

rayon-elastic cords (used in sewing) last 

more than 3 years, easily replaced. 


flush frame, $4.89 rabbeted frame, 5.89 
NORMAN R. LYKES CO. 

P.O. Box 338, Scottsdale, Arizona 

I enclose $ for ( ) frame 
ELASTI-STANDS. Please mail to: 


Name Jdutcad pe ae 
Address ... eke seas APOE NCO 
a ee Zone. . .. State 
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TIRED OF COLD REJECTIONS? 
WONDERING WHAT'S WRONG? 


(1) Short stories analyzed, with complete 
directions for re-write—$5.00. 
Professionalize your Manuscript: 

(2) Personalized editing, typing—75c per 
1,000 words with carbon copy. 

Glamourize your Manuscript: 

(3) “Point-ups”—‘Color-writing”—$1.00 per 

1,000 words, with carbon. 


Also Complete Re-writes and Revision by 
Arrangement. All lengths MSS. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


“Friendly Service Is Our Motto” 
1216 Taylor St. San Francisco 8, Cal. 











CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 











EXPERT TYPING 
Manuscripts typed on bond paper; car- 
bon copy free. 50c per thousand words. 


MILDRED E. PEARCE 
6605 Elsrode Avenue Baltimore 14, Maryland 





TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, we 
have a plan for the additional promotion 
and distribution of your book WITHOUT 
COST TO YOU. 


If interested, write for details to 
WRITER'S SERVICE 


7 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 





ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for FREE copy of 
"Article Writing for Beginners"' 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofr Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15¢ per page; sherts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU TRARN! If you beve 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
= of six ae instruction before it is finished. M 
ialized e of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
JUVENILE M MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE 





East Lynn, Mass. 
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of the Month. Also we award a ‘Coach of the 
Month’ trophy. We have a big humor section 
and a liberal sprinkling of cartoons throughout 
the magazine. We are featuring a $4,000 scholar- 
ship to be given to the best prep-written sports 
essay. 

“Rates are by arrangement, averaging 5c a 
word, although we have gone much higher. Pix, 
8x10 glossies, $5 each. And I can’t forget our 
national news section, for which we will pay a 
straight $3 for prep sports flashes. We will send 
more information later.” 


Bowling Magazine, 1572 E. Capital Drive, 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. Monthly; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Editor, Ken Boylan. Aimed at 
secretaries of sanctioned leagues, city and state 
associations, bowling proprietors and _ league 
bowlers. Editor Boylan says: 

“We run articles about any phase of organized 
bowling. Most stories are about star bowlers, 
tournaments, instructional material, and promo- 
tions by proprietors. Word length runs between 
1,200 and 1,500.” 

No fiction bought here. Payment for articles is 
2'%ec per word. Pix bought, 8x10 glossies, at $5. 


Trade Journals 


American Engineer, 1121 15th Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. Monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Editor, Kenneth E. Trombley. 
Slanted towards professional engineers. Buys non- 
technical articles with engineering slant, from 
2,000 to 2,500 words. Payment not stated, but is 
on acceptance, Uses photos at $2.00 per photo. 
Reports in a month. 


American Motel Magazine, 5 S. Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 3, Ill. Monthly; 25c per copy; $2.00 
per year. Editor Ken Eymann writes: 

“Our reader is the motel owner, not his guest. 
Therefore, we do not want travel articles or other 
pieces of general human interest. Ours is strictly 
a business publication. Anything that one motel 
operator is doing successfully to promote his busi- 
ness, make more money, save more money, or 
save time is of interst to other motel operators, 
and, therefore, we'll publish it. 

“We want articles that get down to the point 
quickly. No descriptive type stuff of beautiful 
motels is needed. The problems of operating a 
motel (and how they are solved by other motels) 
is strong material. Anything from 100 to 2,500 
words is desired. 

‘We sometimes do area coverage features in 
which a whole city or area is surveyed by the 
writer. He reports the motel picture in that area, 
using liberal quotes from the motel operators 
themselves. The field is wide open currently for 
this type of feature, and writers from all areas 
who are interested should write us their sugges- 
tions. So far two areas—San Francisco and Rio 
Grande areas—have been taken care of. Looking 
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for a good area article in the East, South, Moun- 
tain area states next..” 

Payment is lc a word on acceptance. Black- 
and-white glossies bought, any size as long as 
they are sharp, at $3.00 each. 


Fine Cars, Ford Motor Company, P. O. Box 8, 
3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. Monthly; 
distributed free as sales promotion for Mercury 
dealerships. Managing Editor, Dean Brown. 

“There are two basic markets for free-lance 
material in Fine Cars. First, the ‘Interesting 
Owner’ story. The subject of the story does not 
have to be famous but interesting by virtue of 
occupation, hobby or background. He or she 
should also own at least one Mercury or Lincoln 
and the story should contain at least one para- 
graph stating the reasons for the subject’s prefer- 
ence for his Lincoln or Mercury. Recent Interest- 
ing Owners have been a woman who provides 
animals for TV shows and movies, a machinery 
lubrication specialist who drives his Lincoln 
nearly 100,000 miles a year on his job, a Holly- 
wood make-up artist, an industrialist who owns 
and rides quarter horses as a hobby and who also 
owns six Mercurys and z Lincoln. 

“The second market is safety stories. These can 
be about the safe-driving program of a com- 
munity that has been effective, safe-driving tips 
for teen-agers based on actual experience of the 
writer or the subject of the story, driver-training 
stories. It is not necessary to bring Mercury and 
Lincoln into these stories, but if the product is 
involved it should be mentioned in the story. 

“Articles on interesting or unusual use of Mer- 
cury or Lincoln cars are also used. These include 
use of Mercurys or Lincolns by fleet operators, 
police departments, industries. Story should make 
a point and should give reasons why these cars 
were selected. For example, durability, ability to 
“take it,” or economy of operation. Length should 
be 750 to 1,000 words, maximum. Longer articles 
will not be rejected because of excessive length, 
but will be edited to fit space requirements. Not 
interested in travel articles.” 

Minimum payment is $100 per story, depend- 
ing on merit. All payments on acceptance. Photos 
bought at $15 each for black-and-white; $74 for 
each color transparency used. Reports in two 
weeks, 


Hardware and Housewares, 8th floor, Daily 
News Building, Chicago 6, Ill. Monthly; 35c per 
copy; $3.00 per year. Editor, James E. McKelvey. 
This is a new tabloid for hardware retailers and 
wholesalers. Buys short news and news-feature 
items. Mostly staff written. Does buy some free- 
lance material in order to maintain geographic 
representation from all parts of the country. Run- 
of-the-mill announcements, personnel changes, 
etc., not accepted. Unusual stunts or promotions 
or displays by hardware retailers with one or two 
pix are good, Pay varies, usually $4 for good pic- 
ture and 2c a word. Reports on material in 10 
days or less. 





$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE PAST YEAR 


$75,000 from Rinso 

$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 (“Place the Face") 
$ 5,000 from Rinso 

Seven Hawaiian Vacations 
Two Cadillac Cars 

Trip to Brazil plus $2,500 
European Tour 

Nine $1,000 Prizes 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per your instructions. Bond Paper, one carbon. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c 
per 1000 words, plus postage. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, lilinois 








SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Reader’s Digest, McCall’s and Coronet—just 
as our students are doing every week. We have courses 
in writing (1) fillers, (2) articles, (3) short stories. 
Free details. Ask for course information by number. 


THE WRITING SCHOOL 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 











LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. ete on rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 57-D Fern Park, Fia. 











PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Miner Corrections 
One earbon, extra first and last pages free. 
55c per 1,000 words. Minimum charge, $1. 
Please Add Postage. 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Beulder Cres* Dr., S. E. Atlanta,Georgia 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


& 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of "'My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
"My Formula for Fiction"' 
5927 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 














“I'LL BUY YOUR STORIES!" 
SAY THE EDITORS 


The demand for non-fiction of types—fillers, trade 
journal articles, photo- oe icity, advertisi: eopy, 
roto features, columns and syndication was never Srgater. 
New 3.000 word free illustrated ex edito: 
are today calling hundreds of new writers why they'll aed 
their svories rite right now to 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. M, Box 1008 Gteadele, Calif. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today fer free examination to 
J. CHAS. MeNGIL, A. B. 
Master ef Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Les Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; 
60c per 1000 with corrections; poetry Ic per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Fast Service, No Delays 
Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 


ELLEN BROWN 











GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s +. it takes to learn about writing eomic beok 

stories. 15,000-werd beakles, FUNDAMENTALS 

OF Comic SCRIPT WRITING, tells how. No 

drawing experienee needed. Sead Baap oe te: 
EARLE C, BERGMAN 

1255 N. Gerden Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Institutional Feeding and Housing, 205 E. 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Monthly, Edited 
by A. Charles Draper. Uses articles on mass feed- 
ing and housing set-ups (restaurants, schools, hos- 
pitals, in-plant, etc.) emphasizing food and menu 
ideas equipment, personnel and modern man- 
agement techniques. “How-to” approach. To 
1,500 words. Query. Leads furnished. 

Payment is $25 to $150 per story on accept- 
ance. Photos bought at $5.00 and up, depending 
on quality and interest. 


Rex-all Ad-Vantages, Rexall Square, 8480 
Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 54, Calif. Quarterly, 
Editor, H. R. Stewart. A dealer publication—a 
“get-together” magazine for Rexall and the 
10,000 druggists. Editor Stewart buys articles 
covering operation of Rexall Drug Stores—un- 
usual sales, advertising, store maintenance, store 
operation, other over-all operation techniques. 
Stories must aid druggist readers in improving 
their operation (i.e., profit by experience and ad- 
vice outlined) and indicate how Rexall (and its 
personnel) have entered into success of subject 
store. 

Editor requests interesting treatment, affords 
latitude and imagination in reporting and writing. 
Stories must be Rexall personalized. No stereo- 
typed, staid or straight industry type articles ac- 
cepted. Will accept straight human interest and 
personality stories about Rexall Druggists when 
such stories have Rexall background. Length 
1,100 to 1,800 words. Query first. 

Payment for articles is $35 to $50 on accept- 
ance. Also buys pix—prefers candid, animated 
shots of Rexallites in action; 5x7 or larger pix 
of store front and interior essential when store 
layout is of editorial importance. Five dollars 
each photo on acceptance. 


Corrections 
Bernard Posner of the Veterans Admnistration 
points out that the drama contest of the VA 
listed in the Broadway column of the September 
issue is only open to patients in Veteran’s hos- 
pitals. 


The YWCA Magazine, which was listed in our 
February issue as a free-lance market, no longer 
buys free-lance material, so please strike it off 
your list. 


Contests 


Johns Hopkins University Playshop announces 
its annual playwriting contest. The Theodore 
Marburg Prize of $250 will be awarded the win- 
ning play submitted before December 31, 1955. 

Terms of the Contest: Any playwright in the 
United States or Canada is eligible to submit one 
or more manuscripts which must be full-length 
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plays with an estimated playing time of two to 
two and one-half hours. 

“Manuscripts must be originals, not adapta- 
tions or translations. If a play has been previously 
produced, a statement should accompany it giv- 
ing the time and place of such presentation. All 
manuscripts must be typewritten on one side of 
the paper only and should be securely bound. 
The author’s name and address should be on a 
separate page of the manuscrips so that it may be 
removed before the play is submitted to the 
judges. 

“All manuscripts must be postmarked not later 
than December 31, 1955, and should be addressed 
to The Johns Hopkins Playshop, Homewood, 
Baltimore 18, Md. Receipt of the play will be 
acknowledged if a stamped, addressed envelope 
is enclosed. Neither the Playshop nor the judges 
assume any liability for the loss of manuscripts 
although every precaution will be taken to return 
them. The judges reserve the right not to award 
a prize if, in their opinion, none of the submitted 
plays are of sufficient merit. 


The Virginia Quarterly Review announces The 
Emily Clark Balch Prizes in creative American 
writing. Three prizes will be awarded in each 
division. 

Poetry 
First Prize $300 
Second Prizes $100 Each 


Short Story 
First Prize $500 
Second Prizes $250 Each 


“The closing date for submission of manu- 
scripts is January 1, 1956. Announcement of the 
awards will be made in the Spring, 1956, issue 
of The Virginia Quarterly Review, and the prize- 
winning stories and poems will be published in 
that issue or in succeeding issues of the magazine. 
The prizes will be in addition to payment for 
publication at the magazine’s usual rates. 

“No specific length is indicated for poems, but 
stories should be within the range of 3,000 to 
7,000 words. Contestants may submit as many 
manuscripts in one or both categories as they may 
wish. The Virginia Quarterly Review reserves the 
right to accept for first publication at its usual 
rates any manuscript submitted that is not 
awarded a prize. 

All manuscripts should be addressed to The 
Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Char- 
lottesville, Va., and the envelope should be 
marked plainly ‘Emily Clark Balch Prize Con- 
test.” Manuscripts will be read as promptly as 
possible and those considered unsuitable for prizes 
or for publication will be returned at once if a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope is enclosed. 
The Virginia Quarterly Review will not be re- 
sponsible for the return of any manuscript that 
does not comply with this condition.” 





Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 


Collaborative 


Teacher-Client Way! 
Your manuscript read and_ revised by an 
expert Author and Editor. Individualized professional in- 
struction. Each client my pupil. Each manuscript report 
a show how lesson in writing. Capitalize your talent. 

DAVID A. BALCH 
Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biog- 
raphies, Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 

FICTION—NON-FICTION—DRAMA 
(80¢ per thousand words. Books $25. — 's $10) 

Minimum $2.00 per MS. Why pay mor 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Gaperio—tte. Waiting 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Nyack, N.Y., Box 16 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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eopies to the author, 
Plus 70% 1 royalty on all copies we sell for you. 
‘ WILLIAM- FREDERICK F PRESS 
§ 313 West 35th Street York 1, M. Y. 
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SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Yoursong 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. S. 15 Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | de it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 


respondence requires return postage. 


RATALIE ewe. 


2964 Aviation, W. D. 
FINDING A 


NO LUCK eususnen: 


Our basic — is to pe new writers and help 

them gain recognition. ou are looking for a_pub- 

lisher of your Novel, Dunes tories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 5623 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28. 


SELL TO TRADE JOURNALS! 


Interview retail merchants! Ask the question I send 
you! If you can write, their answers in many cases 
— ive you information needed for salable articles. 

tailed instructions by writer with many years of 
on oo Se included. Price 


HAROLD F. PODHASKI 
4810 W. Quincy St. Chicago 44, Iilinols 
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By Patricia H. Mullen 


HE AMERICAN MacaziNE is paying a lot 

more attention to the work of un- 
knowns these days according to Articles 
Editor Roul Tunley. He says, “We’ve had 
luck with two very good articles in the 
November issue. One, by Roger Dove, 
“How To Sell a House,” came in through 
the mail without any fanfare. We read it, 
liked it and bought it the same day. 

“Tt’s the type of humorous article we are 
always looking for. The article is about a 
young couple who tried to sell their home, 
but frightened away prospective buyers by 
doing and saying all the wrong things. The 
article gives practical advice on how to sell 
your house the right way. 

“Frederick G. Brownell is another good 
writer. His article, “Wizard With a Million 
Voices” is one of the best we’ve seen on 
tape recording. Hal Burton, who is better 
known, but far from an old timer, has a 
piece, “I Found the Closest Thing to 
Heaven,” in the November issue. This 
travel article is so excellently written, it 
makes the reader want to go right out and 
buy a ticket to his own far off Utopia. 

“These three articles are strong in reader 
identification and that’s what American 
Magazine looks for first. 

“We like word lengths to average from 
3,000 to 3,500, and we prefer first person 
experiences on travel, how-to and general 
interest subjects of wide appeal. Top rates 
are paid for material that meets our needs, 
and everything gets a thorough look here.” 

Robert Meskill, Fiction Editor is also 
buying actively now. He likes to keep a nice 
balance between mystery and romance. In 
the current issue, “Girl On the Run” is a 
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good example of suspense-romance which 
combines both. “Is He the One?” is a young 
love story typical of what American readers 
want to see. Top mystery writer Rex Stout 
also appears in the same issue with “Im- 
mune to Murder.” Items for the “Interest- 
ing People” department where, competition 
is the keenest, are also bought regularly. 
Avoid sending in picture stories on “quaint” 
shops as the magazine is loaded with them. 
Address queries, outlines and manuscripts to 
the American Magazine at 640 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Everywoman’s Magazine, 16 E. 40th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. This magazine is 
open for contributions for one department, 
“Everywoman’s Woman.” ‘This regular 
monthly feature is a spot even the beginner 
can try for. The rate of $100 is low, and 
the word length, from 1,500 to 3,000 long, 
but it’s an active market. 

So if you know of a woman who is out- 
standing in some way, whether she has 
raised ten children, three-headed calves, or 
is purging the town with an axe, like 
Carrie Nation, write it up and send it in. 
The story must be true, about a woman, 
and she must have had an influence on the 
people around her. Other departments at 
Everywoman’s are slow now, but it is ex- 
pected that buying will pick up again in a 
month or two. 

American Mercury, 250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. There seems to be another 
staff turnover at this magazine with both 
Mr. Clemmens and Miss Sutter missing from 
the scene. Meantime, manuscripts may be 
addressed to Natasha Boisevain. Short 
articles, from 1,500 to 2,000 fill the maga- 
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zine with all kinds of subjects except poli- 
tical-slant stuff, bought free-lance. Payment 
varies from below $200 to more for name 
pieces. In the December issue, “Let’s Put 
Christ Back Into Xmas” an off-beat article 
on Yuletide commercialism, is a good one 
for study. Another, “Industry Attacks 
Noise,” and “Can Doctors Stop the Slaugh- 
ter in the Ring,” will give writers an idea of 
the type of thing the magazine is looking for. 
Political articles are all assigned and there 
seem to be fewer of these lately in the 
Mercury. A few names are always included 
but these are usually “light touch” articles 
like Saroyan’s, “Radio Forever” in the 








YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
§ S 0] Line by line—including editing and 
rewriting where necessary. You also 
receive comprehensive information on 
Per 1,000 Words} Your plotting, and analysis of your 
—Pius Return ) material, characters, writing style, etc. 


e* WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat and Accurate 
Extra first and last pages 
And one carbon 
50c per thousand words, 20 Ib. bond 


LETTY FRUCI 
8651 W. imperici Ave. Garden Grove, Calif. 








FINDING A 
PUBLISHER? 


December issue. 


York 19, N. Y. A memo from W. W. Scott 
about this new Confession-type book states 


NO LUCK 


True Medic Stories, 1790 Broadway, New 


them gain recognition. If you are looking for a 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly 


booklet AA. It’s free. 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 


ub- 
ork, 


Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


his needs clearly. He says, “I want first 
person stories with a medical background. 
The stories must be based on fact drama- 


In Calif.: 5623 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 





tizing the experiences of doctors or nurses. 
The doctor should tell the story. Human 
interest, rather than gory details of opera- 
tions and disease should be stressed. Human 


FREE and send you interesting information on 


of course. 
CROWN MUSIC CO. 
1474-D Broadway 





Let us examine one or more of 
your best poems for suitability as 
song material. Send poems on any 
subject. We will analyze them 
how to 


transform your best poems into songs. No obligation, 


New York 36, N. 


Y. 











HOW MUCH 1S AN AGENT'S SERVICE WORTH? 


WRITER who recently called at my office protested that Twenty-Five Dollars was 
A too much to shell out in the way of a fee. Supposing the book was good? Why should 
he pay for giving an agent an opportunity to make some easy money? This happens, of 
course, just as people invest a quarter in a lottery ticket and wind up with a Cadillac. Barring 
the rare exception, first books are not ready to be submitted as originally written. Many are 
beyond salvage; some could take the initial step towards an eventual placement if the right 
changes were made. Agents—at least the reliable ones—are there for just that purpose. A 
critic-agent does more than just “read a book”, which can take two days of his time; he auto- 
matically places at the disposal of the writer considerable knowledge, both of books and indi- 
vidual publisher’s needs, which is also good to know. Writers submit blindly—and wind up 
paying a lot in Express charges. An agent generally calls to establish if there is an editorial 
need for a certain type book. At best, much work is involved, time-consuming conferences, 
which do not always add up to a contract. Other publishers have to be contacted. Picking up 
and delivering books is an expense, so how much is an agent’s service worth? Three writers 
for whom I achieved contracts paid me fees, and it is probably the happiest investment they 
ever made since each of the books I so far placed drew an advance. 

For the writer who legitimately can’t afford the tariff, I have a compromise: Ten Dollars 
for evaluating the first 50 pages. If the crucial start “holds” me, I ask for the balance, and 
there is no further expense, save the two-way postage. As always, no fees for the writer who 
has had a book, fiction or non-fiction, published by a major royalty house in the past two or 
three years. Also no fees for the magazine writer who is currently selling to the first-class books, 
providing you send me the type of material you have been selling. For the writer who is yet 
to sell, my fees are: A dollar per thousand words, with a minimum of three dollars for any 
script. Plays, fifteen dollars. Juveniles, T-V and radio scripts are judged as stories. Commission 
on sales is ten percent; fifteen on foreign sales. All fees end after the second sale. Remember 
the return postage, please. 


ALEX JACKINSON 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for you. My clients are 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, 


and present your writings at their very best, for publi- 


cation. Returned to you typewritten, ready for the 
publisher. $1.40 per thousand words, carbon copy in- 
cluded. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 117, Gower, Mo. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Bond Paper One Carbon 
Minor Corrections 
50c per Thousand Words 


CHRISTINE sae oe 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. ortiand 11, Oregon 











YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors of 
national magazines. used by thousands of successful writers 
Let the PLOT GENIE furnish you with countless dramatic plots 
for the story types now in demand. w rite what the editors 
want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks 
my free descriptive literature. 


3 SLOAN — Rep. ~ THE GAGNON COMPANY 
- Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 


Send today 








ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an experienced teacher, I specialize in helping begin- 
ners; either PERSONALIZED training or story criti- 
cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 

For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 








POEMS 


Urgently Needed To Set To Music! Write 
clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY in popular music field! Send sample 
poems. FREE evaluation. 

TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway (Dept. A) New York 19 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 


Quality yb B at wee Rates 
algar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 








villains such as medical quacks and abor- 
tionists may be used, but doctors must be 
worthy characters in all cases. 

“Slant for the woman reader in the age 
group over 30. Let the doctor be the hero, 
disease, human folly and life’s misfortune’s, 
be the villains. The thrilling fight against 
ill health by doctors will be the theme of 
our new magazine. Word lengths 2,000 to 
4,500, maximum. Both reports and pay- 
ment will be prompt. Payment is $150 to 
$200 on quick acceptance. I need material 
right now, and I need it badly. I hope 
writers will deluge me with manuscripts I 
can buy immediately, and as soon as pos- 
sible.” Address all material to Editor W. W. 
Scott. 

A change up at Fawcett last week is that 
Real Police Stories has been discontinued. 
The editor, Joe Piazza has gone on to Faw- 
cett Books. Startling Detective, which alter- 
nated as a bi-monthly with Real Police 
Stories is now a monthly. Hamilton Peck 
is the long time editor and he’s still buying 
actively. 

At the same address, Mechanix IIlus- 
trated is a market writers should not over- 
look. General interest articles are wanted by 
editor Larry Sanders, as well as the usual 
how-to subject material. Especially inter- 
ested in success-slanted stories of small busi- 
nesses which, through the enterprise and 
imagination of the owner have paid off. 
Good photographs illustrating stories are 
welcome but must be of professional qual- 
ity. Payment is from $200 to $250 on ac- 
ceptance. Send outlines, queries and manu- 
scripts to the magazine at 67 West 44th St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 








HELP! HELP! HELP! 


THAT'S WHAT WE GIVE NEW AUTHORS! 
THIS IS HOW WE DO IT! YOUR BOOK GETS: 
Crack EDITING by men who know the buying public. 
Pinpoint PROMOTION THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
Complete PUBLICITY IN YOUR OWN AREA. 


REVIEWS in key periodicals. 


for prompt and frank evaluation to: 


489 Fifth Avenue 


LOWEST SUBSIDY on first edition—all subsequent printings at our own expense. 


DESIGN AND APPEARANCE that will make you proud of YOUR BOOK 
We are looking for good novels, poetry, non-fiction, juveniles, drama. Send your manuscript WITHOUT DELAY 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Amazing Stories, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Editor Howard Browne 
says, “Amazing is going monthly with the 
next issue and of course we will be in the 
market for more material. We're trying 
something new with Manly Banister’s 70,- 
000 word Scarlet Saint. 


“It’s too soon to say whether we will 
include book length novels of this kind as 
a regular feature. We'll see how Amazing 
goes as a monthly and what reader reaction 
will be to this four part novel, before we 
solicit other such stories. Meantime, we 
want average word lengths from 5,000 to 
12,000, and longer stories up to 15,000 
words. 


“For Fantastic, we are open for the same 
word lengths. We have a good one by John 
Pollard, The Monarch of Mars about a 
long dead planet who’s ruler still lives, 
which writers might want to look over as 
an example. No serials are planned for 
Fantastic. We pay 1c a word, occasionally 
more, and we are buying right now.” 


Independent Woman, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. This magazine is a 
small specialized market put out by the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc. The new editor, 
Mrs. Fay Marley says that while she has 
quite a heavy inventory, she is buying good 
1,500 word articles which may be just right, 
as they come in. Payment is a flat $35 to 
all and articles must be based on career 
women’s interests. The magazine goes to 
165,000 women who work at such varied 
jobs as teaching, law and who are artists. 
White collar workers are also among the 
readers, secretaries, receptionists and re- 
searchers. Career advancement is the theme 
of the magazine. Occasional personality 
pieces on women of importance such as 
one in the November issue about a school 
teacher who was so loved that a school was 
named after her, will give writers an idea 
of what is wanted. 

(Continued on page 76) 


Dear Confession Writer: 





A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. FREE DETAILS 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


lin M WR \ 
PUBLISHED 


00 Send your songs or poems today. 
; 7 Music composed for your words. Rec- 






























ords and copies furnished. Let us 
try to help you be a success in this 
field. 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 
1609 Vista Del Mar, Dept. R. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory ice; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Bditing. revising, rewriting, 
ghosting, instruction; books, steries, speeches, articles, poems, 
fietion, non-fiction, text-hooks. Eack properly typed when ready. 
Free earbon on white paper $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.50 


A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


FINDING A 


NO LUC PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_pub- 

lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 5623 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 


WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE. the leading contest hobby 
publieation, let's you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of luerative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50¢ a copy. $4.50 a year 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 


ADVANCE 


ROYALTY 
PAIO YE ty 

















MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 


825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 











If you’re a pro in this field, you'll be interested in Confession Clinic. I work closely with 
each writer, from the story idea through to the point of sale. 
Beginners’ work considered at criticism rates of $1 per 1000 words. 








Sincerely, Elyse Michaels CONFESSION CLINIC, Suite 1004, 516-5 Ave., N. Y.36 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, pons tn writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
going agencies and Fy ayy = men throughout the United 

States, =, and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for January issue must 
reach us by December 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











NEW ORLEANS CHRISTMAS GIFTS. We shop 
for you in fabulous French Quarter. Mammy 
dolls $3 and $5; cotton baled i $2.50 and 
$4.00; scenic wall plates $3 and $7. Mailing in- 
cluded. Special shopping if desired. Send zift 
list and money order. Kent Writers’ Service, 
2006 Milan Street. 


CARICATURE OF YOURSELF for stationery, 
Christmas cards, your office, $2.00. Guaranteed 
likeness or money back. Send photo and your 
profession or hobby. Arnold Vail, 1705 Jonquil 
Terrace, Chicago 26, Illinois. 


CHRISTMAS TOYS for the children of profes- 
sional parents. They’re different, educational, 
durable! Not just potential junk. You’ll really 
be pleased! Guaranteed. Send for our free in- 
formation for delivery before Christmas. Give 
age and sex of children and talent interests if 
known. Write to HOUSE OF HESS, Mail Order 
Division, Dept. of Prof. Teys, Box 45294, Los 
Angeles 45, California. 


“CROSSWORDS FOR CASH’’—JUST PUBLISHED! 
An informative volume showing you the pitfalls 
to avoid and the kind of words to use for a 
winning Cash Crossword Puzzle Entry. Contains 
the “inside story’? of how these contests are 
judged. Price, $2.50. Also, a Crossword Puzzle 
you can enter for $500.00. Details free. Write 
Robert Spence, 7352 Central Avenue, St. Peters- 
burg 7, Florida. 


RESEARCH ON ANY SUBJECT. $2.00. Prompt re- 
ply, satisfaction guaranteed. Services Unlimited, 
Box 1701, Pueblo, Colo. 


RHYTHM IN WRITING—an interesting study of 
creative mind. For professionals and dilettantes. 
$1.00. R. N. Risser, 30 W. Bayaud Ave., Den- 
ver 9, Colo. 


PHILADELPHIA WRITER, woman, forties, tem- 
porarily bogged down creatively, invites inspira- 
tional and constructive correspondence on the 
Arts with other writer on East Coast. Address: 
e Topellon, Post Office Box 7815, Philadelphia, 

enna, 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’”” No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 


LETTERS REMAILED from ‘Best location in the 
nation’’—Cleveland, Ohio, 25c. Marge, 2385 Castle 
ve. 


SPECIAL MAIL ADDRESS, phone service for 


writers, agents, critics. $5 month. Elsie Augen- 
peo 342 Madison Ave., New York. VAnderbilt 
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"oy TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
RIAL,’’ Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Series. ’ Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day 
from each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in S. and Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio, $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift copy 
of “175 Idea Sources for Newspaper Features” 
included with Folio. American Features Syndi- 
cate, Dept. 216, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 





INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gag- 
writers. New markets, hints, etc. Send for free 
trial copy. Information Guide, 2776 California 
Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 





BOOKS FOR SALE: ‘Modern Eloquence,” 15 
volumes, $15.00; ‘‘Plotto,’’ $8.00; ‘‘Mastery of 
English,” $4.00; ‘“‘Instantaneous Personal Mag- 
netism,’’ $2.00; ‘‘Your Mastery of English,” 6 
veneanen, $6.00. C. Wenner, Rt. 4, Marshfield, 
Vis. 





Can YOU define SEX? DRAMA? Can YOU write 
it with ACTION? Do you want to be shown in 
detail. Best-selling Ruark was a FEATURE 
WRITER first. YOU can be too! Send only §1. 
1 ns Naa WRITER, P.O. Box 987, Clearwater, 

orida 





AMUSE FRIENDS and sell editors. Epigram- 
weenne is bene fun, profitable. Detailed instruc- 
tions by pro fessional quipster, $1.00. Writer’s 
Digest Box U-2 





Genuine MINK pin; French poodle; perfect Christ- 
mas gift; white, brown, or grey mink; rhine- 
stone vn 25 postpaid. WAX, 262 Beach 135 
Street, need N. ¥. 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? Test your own writing 
aptitude! An evening’s fun that may change 
your career. Fascinating self-analysis with scor- 
ing instructions. Send to Writer’s Self- 
Test, 69 Cypress St., Brookline, Mass. 








WANTED: Cheap used tape-recorder tape. Price? 
Dufur, 4010 Portola Ave., Los Angeles 32. 


WHAT’S SO FUNNY? by Phil Martin; actual 
reproduction of ‘‘Reporter’s Notebook.’’ A veri- 
table idea book which will help your sales 
mount. Hilarious Humor! Wit! Ideas! As a 
writer, beginner or experienced, you’ll want this 
book and will treasure it for years to come. 
Price $1.00. Money-Saving Guarantee—send only 
50c—book shipped immediately, postpaid. Read 
and enjoy it for thirty days; if not completely 
satisfied pay nothing more; no bills, no ques- 
tions. Order today! Associated Enterprises, 777 
Fox Street, New York 55, New York. 





FURNISHED COTTAGE ON CREEK. Ocean view. 
Ideal for authors. Seafood for gathering. Ac- 
comodates two. Forty miles south of Charleston. 
References exchanged. White only. Box 15, 
Edisto Island, South Carolina. 


AIRLINE HOSTESS will answer questions for air- 
ae meagre. 3 questions $1.00. Airline plots $2.00. 
ox U-1. 


SECRET MAIL ADDRESS — $3.00 month. Avoid 
Snoopers. Letters forwarded daily. Nobody 
knows. Reliable. Hedgpeth, 406 South Second 
Street, Alhambra 11, California. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ON] ONE WEEK. $2, return- 
able. ZINMAN, 215-D West 91, New York, N. ¥ 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTION—For readers 
on your list who like suspense stories in Florida 
locale: ‘‘Smugglers’ Moon’’ by Charlotte and 
Bob Springer. Exposition Press, Publisher. Or- 
der at favorite bookstore. 


WANT TO WRITE CARTOON GAGS? Charles 
Dennis’s book on gagwriting is the finest ever 
published on the subject. $2.95. Complete satis- 
faction guaranteed.Earle Tempel, Box 430, Van 
Buren, Arkansas. 
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TERROR TALES, Mystery Tales, Sinister, Dime 
Mystery, Horror, Uncanny, Spicy, etc., required 
for index-dissertation about horror-mystery pulps. 
Also, anecdotes, pseudonyms. William Austin, 
4327 W. Brandon, Seattle 16, Wash. 


ARE YOU IN THE RIGHT BUSINESS? Do you 
know your friends? Accurate handwriting analy- 
sis, $2. Dumke, 754 Holmes, Ontario, Calif. 


ATTENTION, ALL WRITERS! SCRIBE, national 
newsletter for writers, contains latest market 
information and other material pertinent to the 
needs of writers. Free copy on request. Special 
Christmas gift subscription rates. May Rosser, 
421 Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


LETTERS REMAILED from glamorous Mexico, 
5c; Brownsville, 25c. 


CREATE LIVING CHARACTERS! Comprehensive 
new study lists over 200 separate personality 
traits. An indispensible aid in creating fictional 
characters. Send $1 (check or money order) to: 
Writers’ Aids, Box 186, Madison Square Station, 
New York 10, New York. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
$109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


OUT-OF-PRINT NOVELS by Marie Corelli.. Lists. 
Book Ends, Box 851, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


MAGAZINES FOR SONGWRITERS. Over 20 ad- 
dresses for Don Ingersoll, 109% Bridge 
St., Austin, Minnesota. 


HOLLYWOOD ERRAND GIRL will do it for you. 
Letters remailed, greeting cards, postcards, 
souvenirs or other gifts of your choice sent 
Postmarked HOLLYWOOD. Use my home as 
your confidential premences address. Write for 
reasonable rates. Virginia Haynes, 4126 Clayton 
Avenue, Hollywood 27, California. 


97 SCHEMES TO MAKE A MILLION. You might! 
Amazing information free. MB, 406-W Gorham 
Bldg., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS? We will obtain for you 
factual information on any person, place or 
thing! $2 and, of course, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cobb Research Bureau, 1415 Mount Curve Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








LETTERS REMAILED 25c. Message typewritten 
upon post card 50c. Souvenirs mailed $1.00. Con- 
fidential address $5.00 yearly. ‘Back Seat 
Driver’s License,’’ 25c. Hertzogg, Box 972, Santa 
Barbara, California. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
‘Capitalization,’’ 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, 
Laceyville, Penn. 





BUILD BETTER CHARACTERS. Kit contains: 
wheel, charts, lists, etc. Free Calendar Reckoner 
eee. $2. SCB, 3159 East 28th, Vancouver, 
anada, 





MAGIC OF CALIF! Have cards, letters, gifts 
mailed. Stamped envelope for details. Dumke, 
754 Holmes, Ontario, Calif. 





MARILYN MONROE! 4” diameter all-metal pic- 
ture coaster! This is the sensational calendar 
pose that made so ae Ga Monroe famous! Now, 
this art pose of Marilyn is reproduced in full 
natural color on handsome, char-resistant, all- 
purpose, heavy metal coasters! Ideal for Christ- 
mas gifts, cocktail coasters, — favors. Wolf 
dens, too! Note: Prudes and reformers can ex- 

t to be shocked! No risk offer. Money back 
f not pleased. Surprise friends! Order now! 

arilyn Monroe coasters postpaid $2.00; 12 
Marilyn Monroe coasters postpaid $3.50. Sorry, 
no C.0.D.s. Eastern Film Art, Dept. B, 220 
Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 





THE MARKETEER has over fifteen pages of de- 
tailed market information for fiction writers in 
every issue. 35e. The Marketeer, 1417% Virgil 
Place, Hollywood, Calif. 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! Not copies. Ac- 
tually used at RKO, MGM, other studios. Many 
contain notations by stars ,directors, etc. Invalu- 
able for writers, actors. Reveals script forms, 
camera instructions, dialogue. See how others 
make thousands! Written C= accompanies 
each script. Reasonable. Write: Edwards, 8907 
Airlane Ave., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Stamp brings details. Marjorie 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


LEARN CARTOONING AND GAGWRITING from 
my, A known cartoonists and gagwriters. 
Famous Names School, 2776 California Ct., Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 





POETRY. Opportunity to publish your poems in 
illustrated card or book form. Write for our 
three-way plan of publication to Trinity Press, 
6605 W. Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FOR SALE! MAIL ORDER BUSINESS! Estab- 
lished name: ‘‘Piano in a Nutshell,’’ copyright, 
stock of books and other paraphernalia. Wm. K. 
Irvin, 8710 Harding, Houston, Texas. 


$25.00 POSSIBLE SPARE TIME taking orders for 
beautiful carded earrings. Complete set samples 
requires $3.00 deposit, refunded when samples 
returned. Order forms included. MDee, P.O. x 
501, Sunnyvale, Calif. 


ARIZONA’S BEAUTIFUL RIM WRITER’S RANCH. 
Co-operative. $18 week. Spring in Mexico. Cle- 
land’s, Payson, Arizona. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.09. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


SURPRISE YOUR FRIENDS by sending your let- 
ters postmarked at this fabulous Uranium Cen- 
ter of the World. 25c each. No stamps please. 
> ot Fouse, 2139 N. 12th St., Grand Junction, 

olo. 








YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign languages, accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE; expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates; reliable 
prompt service. Div. G., Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


HUMANS’ GREATEST DISCOVERY. Both sexes 
to qualify the most honorable, beneficial and 
rofitable life profession possible of humans. 
ualify in a few days, not years, and be assured 
of a lifetime income. No investment to start in 
own room or home. Free details. Specialist 
MC57W, Elm Road Ext., Warren, Ohio. 





WANTED IN THE CHICAGO AREA. Scholarly 
writer of religious matter to edit and prepare 
for publication script for distribution among the 
churches, Address: N. Ree 1634 N. May- 
field, Chicago, Il. 





_ 


COLLECT $500.00 MONTHLY from a book I 
wrote and sell myself. Anybody can do it! It’s 
easy! I’ll show you how. Send $1.00 today for 
my folio, $500.00 A Month’’—then you’ll know. 
too.Alden Smith, 2708—W. Ladera, San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 


NEW ORLEANS MAILING TEMPORARY OR 
PERMANENT. Confidential. $2 per month or 
singles remailed 25c each. Story plots, mystery, 
etc., you specify, $83 each, two for $5. Kent 
Writer’s Service, 2006 Main Street. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM NEW YORK,25c. 
= ee Seventy Strong Street, New York 








JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 
$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, California. 





WANTED: READERS, THINKERS, INTELLEC- 
TUALS, especially with tape-recorders. Dufur, 
4010 Portola Ave., Los Angeles 33. 
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SELF-HYPNOSIS. Can flow of creative ideas be 
augmented and accelerated at will? Yes, alleges 
New York hypnologist in amazing book—‘‘How 
To Use Your Subconscious Powers.’”’ Writer’s 
library ‘‘must’’! $2.00— delighted or refund. 
Skyhaven, Newfoundland 5G, N. J. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional Authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A Nat tional Magazine of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave. -» Dallas 8, Texas. 


SUBSCRIBE TO “COMEDY WORLD”; trade jeer. 
nal of humor, —- monthly by National 
Association of Gagwriters, $4 per year. Write 
George Lewis, P. O. Box oes. Grand Central 

Station 17, New York City. 








PRESS CARD — Beautiful, bicolored, authentic 
wallet size, opens the door to many courtesies. 
A must for any free-lance writer or photogra- 
pher. P aa $1.00. Commercial Masters, Gardiner 


» aX. 





— BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.’ 
Work home; expect something odd! Pacific, ‘iB, 
Oceanside, Galif. 





EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED? If irritability, ex- 
treme fatigue, moodiness, anxiety or depression 
are interfering with your getting a ‘‘kick out of 
life,’’ Kalash’s Nutritional Replacement Formula 
K-54 can help refresh your zest for living. In 
cases of emotional stress for which there was no 
organic or functional cause, Kalash Nutritional 
Replacement Formula K-54 proved 90 percent 
effective in University research tests. For the 
maximum help that can be supplied by vitamins 
and minerals in building your nutritional health, 
you need K-54—the research tested formula. 
Here’s what NEWSWEEK Magazine (Jan. 17, 
1955) said of these tests: ‘“‘A new approach to 
emotional disorders called ‘‘Nutritional Replace- 
ment’’ is being used with considerable success. 
It was developed and is being tested by Drs. 
Andrew L. Comrey, Psychologist, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and George 
Watson, Philosopher (Research Physiological- 
Psychologist) of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, who hold that certain biochemical changes 
in the dy bring on mental and emotional dis- 
turbances.”’ Send for FREE booklet ‘““NUTRI- 
TIONAL REPLACEMENTS —A Dramatic Ad- 
vance in Scientific Thinking on the Problems of 
Emotional Disturbance” and ask for Writers’ 
Professional Discount. Address Dept. W., HOUSE 
OF HESS, Mail Order Division, Box 45294, Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 





CROSSWORD CONSTRUCTORS — Puzzle sheets 
11x13, 13x13, 15x15, 25x 25 $1.50 per hun- 
dred postpaid. Black-outs (use with stamp pad 
to fill in squares) $1.00. Ruth Smith, 50 Pond 
Street, North Easton, Mass. 





GREGG’S FILLER MARKETS—$1 postpaid. Frank 
Gregilovich, 24 Watson Street, Paterson 2, N. J. 


MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW, old maid Souguter work- 
ing, walkin writing way ROU THE 
WORLD. Su scribe to monthly Teeret Diary 
Series, covering first part of trip, Los Angeles 
to New York City (October-April). 6 issues, $3. 
MERRILY & HER MA, P.O. Box 461, Glendora, 
California. More details? 10c coin, please. 


CARTOONS WANTED: Trucking cartoons wanted 
immediately for new trucking magazines. Submit 
in rough. Looking for both unconnected cartoons 
and series of continuing cartoons. Around one or 
two characters. Associate Editor TRUCKERS’ 
MAINTENANCE DIGEST, 431 Howard Street, 
Detroit $1, Michigan. 


USED COURSES, BOOKS (Bought-Sold). List: 
Hutchison’s, 4167 Hemphill, Ft. Worth, Texas. 











PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS — Reasonable 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
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WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 67. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 





‘“WHAT’S COOKING IN CONTESTS.” A monthly 
ct ge magazine of Tips, Hints and Research to 
help you win in all types of contests. New 
$2000. 00 contest now open to all subscribers. One 
year $3.00; four months $1.00 sample copy 25c. 
Robert Spence, Dept. D, 7352 Central Avenue, 
St. Petersburg 7, Florida. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Log Angeles 61. 


REAL BOOK BARGAINS. 25c—$1.00. List free. 
SPENCER, 6152%% Hazelhurst Pl., No. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 





TRANSFORM YOURSELF VIA Subconscious Dy- 
namics. Writers, inventors, professionals are 
achieving permanent success through A-D Tech- 
nique. Free exciting Brochure. Box 847 (BI1-11), 
Ocean Park, Calif. 





WHAT IS YOUR “IQ?” At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Sample 
Frankel, 4903 W. Adams, Chicago 44 


CARTOONIST MARKET LIST of 952 cartoon mar- 
kets, including trade journals, house organs, 
syndicates, English markets, Australian markets, 
ete. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price only $2.95. 
Gag Re-Cap, Box 430, Van Buren, Arkansas. 


FRIENDLY BOOKFINDERS. All subjects. Naboma 
Co., Box 20725-W, Pico Heights Station, Los 
Angeles 6, California. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use BASIC CHARACTER 
TRAITS for plotting, conflict, characterizations. 
140 Positive and Negative Traits—to help you 
sell. 25¢ (no stamps). Charles W. Van Dyke, 
2509 El Toro Rd., Duarte, Calif. 


CARTOONISTS—GAGWRITERS. Gag re-cap maga- 
zine now only $7.50 per year. Sample issue, 50c. 
Earle Tempel, Box 430, Van Buren, Arkansas. 


POOR MAN’S SECRETARY. Letters, cards re- 
mailed immediately! 25c each; letters written 
$1.00; Washington, D. C., postmark. Confiden- 
tial. Eleanor Werner, 6410 Stoneham Road, 
Bethesda, Maryland. 





lesson,  25c. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homeworker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 





SELF-HYPNOSIS CAN SMASH writing inhibi- 
tions; condition your subconscious for positive 
writing success. Two folios, $1.10. Book and 
folios, $2.00. Guarantee. Speedy Mail Service 
(Established 1952), Appalachia, Virginia. 





$70.00 WEEKLY—HOME, SPARE TIME. Simpli- 
fied mail bookkeeping. Immediate income—easy! 
Auditax, 34757WW, Los Angeles 34. 





WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. Send for par- 
ticulars. Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 





GHOST WRITING: Short stories and television 
Scripts. See my ad, page 55. Will Lozier. 





LETTERS remailed from Chicago, Ill. 25c¢ each. 
ae yg Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave., Chicago 45, 
nois. 





“RULE OTHERS WITH THOUGHTS.” Full 
eourse. (Sensational exercises.) $2. Delmar Wis- 
dom, 846 Sunnyside, Chicago 40. 





HOW TO TURN daily humorous incidents into 
dollars. Write Lewis Flemming, Box 142, Menlo 
Park, Calif. 
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“pOLLARS FOR FILLERS,” 10c; ‘‘Winning 
Tips,” 10c; Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21"x28", 5c. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,”’ Ellie Hill, $2.00. Pettit, Box 
180, Murray Hill P. O., East 34th Street, New 
York City. 


AN AGENT IS A-GENT. Read this book before 
selecting an agent. Postpaid $1.50. CONCHO 
WRITER’S SERVICE, P. C. Box 964, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 


I AM LOOKING FOR a certain novel published 
within the last six years about early Mormon 
Polygamy from the angle of the young second 
wife, It’s worth $10 to the first bonafide inform- 
ant giving title, author, publisher and source of 
® ecas- ’. Jensen, Rancho Riverside, Moapa, 
Nevada. 


PUBLISHERS! Would series of short animal sto- 
ries, for children, interest you? Four to a book, 
pow A illustrated. Dumke, 754 Holmes, Ontario, 
alif. 

















“How can I get an editor to buy my story?"’ 

“Can it be sold to TV or screen?’’ 

“Or is it salable, anyway? ' 

“Am | kidding myself in thinking | can write?"’’ 
Are these your questions? If so, my 100% factual reply 
can mean the turning point in your career. 
IF MY VERDICT ON SALABILITY PROVES WRONG, |! 
WILL REFUND YOUR FEE PROMPTLY AND CHEERFULLY. 
This guarantee is backed up by years of story-appraisal 
and drama production know-how. 
Salability diagnosis, $3, any length to 10,000 words. 
Books, plays, hour-show TV: $10 ** Quick report. 
Complete rewrite instructions—where basic material war- 
rants it-—$1 per 1,000 words. This also brings you data 
on agents, markets and selling angles to meet your 


special need. 
EDMUND BATTEN 


1419 Idaho Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED! 
Electric Typing 


Your manuscript improved in many details—Spelling, 
Punctuation, Awkward Phrases, Compounding etc. $1.25 
to $1.75 per thousand words. Good Bond . One Carbon. 
First and Last Pages Free. 


HAROLD DuMONTIER 
Rt. No. 2, Box 38, Dept. WD., Greenfield, Mass. 


Job For A Writer 

(Continued from page 23) 
write directly to the companies that employ 
technical writers. Pay particular attention 
to the technical writing service firms, but 
don’t neglect industry, particularly if you 
have a technical specialty. You can prob- 
ably find the names of the service com- 
panies under “Technical Manual Prepara- 
tion Service” in the Classified Telephone 
Directory. I counted thirty-nine of them in 

New York City. 

Getting the names of manufacturers em- 
ploying tech writers is more difficult. A di- 











rectory like Standard and Poor’s or Thomas’ 
Register will help. The industry that you’re 
interested in may have its own directory, or 
the city in which you intend to look may 
have a directory of industries in the area. 
The Society of Technical Writers is com- 
piling a directory, but it won’t be ready for 
a while yet. You'll just have to send letters 
to all of the companies on your list and 
hope that the law of averages works in your 
favor. 

I’ve often been asked what kind of letter 
to send to get a tech writing job. Fact is, I 
don’t know. I’ve gotten job interviews from 
quarter-page letters and I’ve gotten them 
from lengthier letters accompanied by a full 
resume. I’ve written ones that have been 
almost flippant. 

The most important thing to remember 
is that everything in the letter must be per- 
tinent to the job you’re applying for. Re- 
member that you are selling yourself to a 
busy and often harried man—the publica- 
tions director. 

After you get the interview, remember to 
bring some examples of your writing with 
you. I’ve usually been asked for them. They 
are the most tangible proof of your ability. 

I won’t claim that tech writing is a com- 
pletely satisfying occupation for a really 
creative man. However, if you have the 
necessary background, and want to write, it 
will be an extremely instructive one. You 
will learn the necessity for thorough re- 
search; you will learn how to interview; you 
will learn how to handle artwork and the 
mechanics of production, and most impor- 
tant, you ill learn how to present your ma- 
terial simply and precisely. 





Unappreciated 


Some women knit while others tat, 
(Onlookers will admire that) 

The praises long and loudly flow. 

For winners of our garden show 

To gifted cooks, par excellence, 

They bow with deepest reverence; 
While she who keeps a spotless house 
Is honored both by friend and spouse! 
But as for me (who bounce a rhyme) 
They mutter: “What a waste of time!” 


—Macny LanpsTaD JENSEN. 
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SCSAARSBeaeeesneheeeeGee eee sta s 


* NOTICE « 


of Important 
Monthly Meeting 


BBWABABBBBBBBRBBSEBSEBREBESE 


FOR WHOM: 

Article & Story Writers 

Poets & Authors of Books 

TV & Radio Scriptwriters 
Cartoonists & Gagwriters 

Editors & Producers 

Copywriters & Newspapermen 
Everyone else with an itch to write 


we 


WHERE: In your own home 


WHEN: 

The day the mailman delivers WRITER’S 
DIGEST, the nation’s outstanding maga- 
zine for free lance writers. 


AGENDA: 

1. Paying markets for free lance writing 
of all types. 

2. How writers may improve their work 
and earn money in the many different 
fields of writing. 

3. News of the Publishing World and how 
it affects writers. 

4. Refreshments and informal exchange 
of ideas, news, and laughs. 


To attend this monthly meeting .. . 
send in the coupon below which offers a 
special reduced rate on Writer’s Digest. If 
you don’t benefit from your first three 
“meetings,” drop us a card and we'll re- 
fund your money in fuil. 


Writer’s Digest 
22 East Twelfth St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


BMASSSSSSAVSSsSsSsSssA sss As sAVSSVSESVSSVSSVSSVSVessse sss Ss sss sssssVsssssssSsasassssssasssesy 


BWWVWB®BWBABRV®W BW BBQ BBV BQBWBWBBWBBRBRRRBRRERRRREST BHABRRBRBSBRSEBESBREREEERE REE ESE EEESBR EEE SE 


( Send me the next five issues 
of WRITER’S DIGEST 
for the enclosed $1.00. 


[] Send me WRITER’S DIGEST 
each month for one year 
for the enclosed $2.50. 


« 
ME ssbkecduteevasecadbtiniateesciesepdadel Te a 
BARRA SRSSSR TS eee we 


s 
o 8 


New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 71) 


Want to be an editor? Here’s your 
chance. J. Tobias, a very unusual man who 
headed the top magazine Tempos in Czech- 
oslovakia until the Reds took over in 1948, 
is sponsoring a contest. He says: 

“When I first came to the U.S.A. I went 
to Hollywood as picture consultant. About 
three years ago I got the idea for a maga- 
zine and I’ve been getting backers together 
and setting the policy for it ever since. 
The title is Bounty and we are now ready 
for publication. 

“T know the contest sounds unusual. Peo- 
ple have asked me why I don’t just go to an 
agency and hire a staff on references and 
past performance, but I don’t work that 
way. It would take a good six to eight 
months to screen the 25 to 30 competent 
people I need. Our magazine is specialized 
but will have a wide appeal. The contents 
will consist of articles on national and inter- 
national affairs, but must be written withia 
light touch. It requires a special skill to 
deal with important and vital world events 
with humor and good nature and keep their 
significance intact. Hence the contest 

Writers who are interested should send 
along either original or published articles of 
from 500 to 1,000 words on national or in- 
ternational affairs. Every submission will be 
carefully read and those who are selected 
will be notified as soon as possible after the 
deadline November 10th, 1955. Address 
manuscripts to Togor Inc., National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. or to our tem- 
porary office at 3 East 82nd St., New York 
City. Remember, all articles must have a 
satirical slant, and no other subject except 
national and international affairs will be 
considered.” 

Ace Books, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. is looking for all kinds of material. 
Humor books, (jokes and cartoons) adven- 
ture, historical novels, westerns and mystery 
stories. These can be either originals or re- 
prints. Editor Donald Wolheim wants to 
see manuscripts right now and promises 
prompt replies. 
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Midwife To Manuscripts 
(Continued from page 30) 


short-short: unity of time, of place, of 
theme, of point of view. Your story opens 
with the child presenting his fears and 
structurally therefore you must let the child 
continue the story. Wouldn’t you prefer to 
portray this incident-in-a-classroom through 
the eyes and heart of the teacher? A child’s 
thoughts are simple and subjective—as the 
world relates to the child. However, hori- 
zons can be larger—for the writer—with an 
adult. 

“You have here all the elements of a fine 
short. The protagonist really undergoes a 
change; in fact, not only the teacher, but 
the children in the class have grown as a 
result of an experience that was so over- 
whelming to all of them that the reader has 
to be changed as well. This is an excellent 
study of an emotional growth. You’re a 
skilful writer, and once you establish your- 
self inside the teacher’s thinking, the rest of 
the story will develop well. 

Cheered out of her muddle for it was 
her own confusion that had precipitated 
confusion in the story—Marianne rewrote, 
then dug up another short-short declined by 
two editors as “too thin.” To Marianne 
its two elderly heroines had seemed deeply 
pathetic. Why was it “too thin?” What is 
a thin story? 

“You’ve said nothing,” wrote the agent. 
“The two old ladies are anticipating a joy- 
ous day together, but the day gets ruined 
by a surprise ending altogether too surpris- 
ing since you never even hinted at it. The 
story is tender and touching and sweet (the 
Nelia Gardner White technique), but not 
saleable. You simply must plant hints 
earlier that prepare, but don’t divulge the 
denouement. Good fiction never pulls rab- 
bits out of a hat.” 

Marianne, drilled in rigorous city-room 
discipline, rapidly began absorbing the 
tougher technique of fiction-structure and 
writing. Not for her were the customary 
traps. Newspapering had trained her into 
the tightest economy in telling a story (no 





Beginners 


Only — 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


G RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, me 
stand a few secrets of professional writ- 
ing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an 
outline of the Beginner's Course in Writ- 
ing that will intrigue and inspire you, 
await sincere inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST N-5 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Suipon’s Course in Writ- 
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*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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How Convincing Is 
Your Conflict? 


Send your story to Writer's Digest for 
professional criticism by our editors. 


Our individual service includes: 
© Complete constructive criticism 
© Revision suggestions 
e Specific market information 
Rates: 


Stories and articles— 
up to 3,000 words—$4.00; each 
additional 1,000 words—#$1.00. 
Poetry—$2.00 per poem up to ten 
lines, plus 10c for each addi- 
tional line. 
Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words 
for “blue pencil’’ criticism. 
Radio and TV plays— 
30 minute or one-act play— 
$6.00; one hour or three-act 
play—$15.00. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





The Writer's Digest 
Course in Short Fiction 


A new course designed to help 
writers sell more short-short sto- 
ries. There are 156 markets for 
short fiction of 800 to 2,000 words. 
Magazines pay from $15 to 
$1,500 for these stories. The edi- 
tors of Writer’s Digest teach you 
how to write and sell short fiction 
to these markets. 

This course consists of 6 lessons, 
each one based on our 30 years 
of teaching and publishing ex- 
perience. Designed to sell for 
$30.00, it is offered now, for a lim- 
ited time, at $17.50 complete—a 
saving of almost half. The in- 
struction requires 4 months to 
complete and is sold on a money 
back agreement basis. 


To enroll, send your check 
for $17.50 to 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











7% 


over-use of words, Fault #1); steadily 
focused in her work was the main point (no 
straying from the theme, Fault #2); and 
no smudgy failure to see a character fully 
(Fault #3), she being too adept at inter- 
viewing to come away like a bad photog- 
rapher with a blurry print. 


Her weakness did loom—as she analyzed 
—in a by-product of Fault #4: description 
replaced action; and with her, it displayed 
itself as indirect action rather than descrip- 
tion. In short, she attached her action to 
the wrong characters. 


She Asked Herself Questions 


Swinging her thinking hard to starboard 
before she embarked on her next story she 
first sat down to determine precisely what 
would happen. Why was she writing this 
novel? What did she want to say? How 
would her people say it for her? What 
would they be doing, and therefore what 
would be the plot? 


A character becomes known to the 
reader through three devices: what he says 
about himself; what someone else says 
about him; what he does. The doing is by 
far the most important . . . Doing involves 
action, the saying involves dialogue, and 
both together make for suspense, interest, 
climax, etc. Description and narration are 
essential, as flesh is necessary on bone to 
make a body. But the bone-structure or 
framework—this is the must. 


People talk much about style. Style is the 
way the author expresses himself. It varies 
with the individual, the times and the 
‘trend.’ In my opinion it cannot be taught 
because it is not teachable. What suits one 
writer may be a bad fit on another. Weak- 
nesses in style are usually the routine weak- 
nesses of any feeble writing such as adver- 


bial phrases, cliches, rambling off the main , 


road, far-fetched imagery or allusions, or 
‘strain’ of any kind. Style follows the writer, 
not the writer the style. 


Once you’re secure in knowing what 
you’re saying and therefore what your char- 
acters should do for you, you’re set. 
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ALONG — LINES 
Besie Ad W: 2.00 
Marvin Winsett 


Gen 5 ~~ Religious Journalism... 2.50 
Chances Wiehe Your Stcy.... 3.75 

wan Elwood 
ree Lance Writing for a Living 2.75 
wn W. Kearney 

The Literary Situation.......... 3.75 
Malcolm Cowley 

Narrative Technique............ 4.00 
Uzzell 

111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 2.50 


Maren Elwood 
Guide to Writing.... 
Jack Lait 
Scionse Fiction Handbook...... 
& Seraase de Camp 


2.00 


> ate Be tig di 3.75 
Harral 
Successful Living................ 75 
Chesser 
Writers: Help Yourselves........ 2.50 
ioe te . Reid 
riters: Here’s How............ 1.00 
Weiteniidred I. Reid 
Writer’s Notes on His Trade..... 50 
Montague 
Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
Writing of Biography........... 1.50 
Catherine eke Bowen 
The em 2 8 8 ST 4.00 
A. S. Hoffman 
Writing for istian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee 
Writing—from Idea to Printed 
Es ciu chp cwcswots 5.95 
OS ae 2.75 
Scott Meredith 
Your Creative Power............ 3.50 
Alex Osborn 
CARTOONING 
ee 4.00 
Louis Priscilla 
Editorial Cartooning............ 2.75 
Spencer 
How to Create Gags............ 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 
Introduction to Cartooning...... 4.00 
aylor 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
E lopedia of Criminology... .. 5.00 
Medern Criminal Investigation. .. 4.75 
Sederman & O’Connell 
ay 3A ea re wie vial rw Gide’ 3.00 
Outline ot Criminology.......... 3.50 
Morehead 
The Traffic in Narcotics......... 4.50 
Wei ieee Doe and FS ae 
ri etective ystery 
Fiction, Burack .............. 3.00 
JUVENILE a 
Children’s Book Field.......... 3.50 
J.P. Col 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing for Young Children..... 3.00 
_ Claudia Lewis 
“a Juvenile Fiction......... 3.00 
itney 


on Purchase of 
$8 or More 


Books listed above are selected 
by Wrirer’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Guide to Successful Magazine 
NE fe ircr io snoene kc i oes 
Society of Magazine Writers 
Spare Time Article 


Writing for Money........... 3.75 
Lederer 
a ue in Article Writing.... 3.50 
erson Baile 
Write ‘for Trade —_— iieses 2.50 
_W. R. Harrison 
Writing Non-Fiction ........... 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
MARKETS 


Editor & Publisher Newspaper 


Syndicate —— 2 Re 1.00 
Summer Theatr oe 
Where & How ro Sell Your 

asi Gavin 9'0.0:<'0 xin a's 2.00 
Writer's Market ............000% 4.00 

Mathieu & Jones 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing......... 3.00 
urac 
Great Novelists and Their Novels 3.00 
Somerset Mau 
How to Write a Novel.......... 3.50 
omro. 
Novel in the Making............ 3.00 
lary O’Hara 
Technique of the Novel......... 2.00 
zzell 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work............. 3.00 
John Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting.......... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Writing for the Screen.......... 3.00 


Beranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 


Anne Hamilton 

Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
Foster-Harris 

pe eee 3.00 


Charles Simmons 


36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.50 
Georges Polti 
Writing: Advice & Devices...... 3.75 


Walter S. Campbell 
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POETRY & VERSE 


An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Os Seenten Cottons 0 
mpiete n ictionary. . 5 

Sade Woo 7 
First Principles of Verse........ 2.50 
Robert Hillyer 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 2.00 
Anne Hamilton 
Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 
W hitfield Mie 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. 5.00 
lement Woo 
Writing and Selling Greeting Card 


GO SSE a nee - be 
Writing Light Verse............ 2.50 
Richard Armour 
RADIO & TV 
How to Write for Television.... 2.50 
Kaufman 
Pointers on Radio Writing...... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Television Writing.............. 3.50 
Robert S. Greene 
Television Writing & Selling..... 5.75 
E. B. Roberts 
Writing for Television........... 3.00 
eldes 
REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.00 
Berry & Van den Bark 
Dictionary of Thoughts......... 4.95 
Dreams and Nightmares......... 1.00 
adfield 
a of Superstitions.... 3.50 
English ae Simplified..... 1.75 
Modern Exposition...... ; 2.75 
Davenport & Bowerman 
Phrase Finder. . = 
Practical Handbook of Better 
English, Frank Colby.......... 1.50 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property............- 3.75 
Psychiatry Today .............-- 1.00 


Stafford- Clark 


Roget’s Thesaurus .............. 1.90 
Webster’s New World 
Dictionary, thumb-indixed .... 6.00 
Western Words po ae Joss re 
Who Wrote That?.............. -50 
Phillips 
The Word Bank..... iieiaeekus 3.50 
Baseseu 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Love Story Writing............. 3.00 
Daisy Bacon 
Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
Mowery 
Short Story Writing...........-- 2.00 
remaine 
i IE iio kcocusescnseecee 3.00 
Mirrieless 
Write the Short Short.......... 3.75 
Maren Elwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts....... 3.00 
Mild dred I. Reid 
Writing Magazine Fiction........ 3.50 
‘am pbell 
Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
ollett 


ii 
: WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., ’ 
FREE Pocket Secretary Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


.....enelosed 
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Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 


Vantage 
entitied to (20 
paying the fu otion, 
specialists in this field and by general background and i 
tensive experience, eminently quaiified to offer authoritative 
advice, e jarant save you hundreds of dollars in 
publishing costs, and get you the best royalty terms, top- 
flight publicity promotion and sales campaign. 


ft Ea information to 
WRITER'S SERVICE LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
7 E. 42nd, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Tel. MU 7-5690 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


Freeman Apts. Worthington, Ind. 
Telephone: 154-L 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazines for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contracts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25c—$2 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 


No long training or professional style and plotting technique 

needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 

, ample, 150 markets, 

also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 

er fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1 today to 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, California 








NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The story will 
be yours when finished—not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3,000 words $2.50—7,000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 


JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Avenue Hollywood 46, California 








CONFESSION YEARBOOK: 1956 


How To Write Salable Confessions 


PLUS 
Over 100 PLOTS of stories published in 1955 in the Big 
Three: ‘‘Modern Romances,”’ True Confessions,” 
ta “True Story” 
This is a wide-open market for beginners. Read the book. 
Write your story. And sell it! Send $2 for your copy. 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES, 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details: spelling, punctuation, 

awkward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, hyphena- 

tion, etc., and typed on good bond with one carbon. 
$1.00 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 











Rejects That Sold 


(Continued from page 27) 


and think it is a good story and have faith 
in it, you must nurse that faith and cherish 
it and back it up with the stubbornness of 
eighteen Army mules. 

There’s something about finding a re. 
jected script in your mailbox which is a 
kick in the heart and a kick in the ego 
unmatched by no other human experience. 


- oy) 
ray 


... Had a too-little sleep night 


And it’s so easy to say, “Well, the story 
must smell,” that writers do it all the time 
—and thereby, perhaps, make one of the 
biggest mistakes of their lives. Because 
the chances are strong that it’s a good story 
which has simply run into bad luck—and, 
if you keep offering it and offering it and 
offering it until it sells, it will bring you a 
check and an ego-lift at the least, and 
perhaps even that first break which starts 
a successful career. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., of WRITER’S DIGEST 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for Octo- 
ber 1, 1954. Required by the Act of Congress 
August 24, 1912, March 3, 1933 and July 2, 1946. 
Publisher—Wilbert Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Editor, R. K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio; Manag- 
ing Editor, Marianne Besser, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Business Manager, Aron M. Mathieu, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Owners F & W Publishing Corp.—James 
Rosenthal, Wilbert Rosenthal, Aron M. Mathieu, 
all of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There are no bondholders, mortgages, or other 
security holders. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of September, 1955. 

(Signed) A. M. Mathieu. 

(Signed) Clifford Laemmle 
Commission expires Oct. 5, 1957. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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“JT had never written a line in my life 
before starting the Palmer course, yet 
after completing only a few lessons I 
started to market my articles. Soon I 
was unable to write fast enough to keep 
up with my sales. If I could personally 
meet each prospective Palmer student, I 





Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


know I could convince him of the value 
of Palmer training. Anyone who likes to 
write and will follow your simple instruc- 
tions should certainly succeed in this 
profession.” —-Hugh G. Jarman, Mon- 
treal, Que. (Mr. Jarman 1s editor of a 
Canadian magazine.) 


This Free Book May Mean 
an Extra ‘150 a Month to You 


If you are (1) selling only an occasional story or (2) selling fairly regularly, but 
would like to break into higher-paying markets, you owe it to yourself to read “The 


Art of Writing Salable Stories.” 


Packed with useful information, this 40-page book tells about easily-reached markets: 
suggests ideas and sources of material to write about; answers many questions about 


Read What Graduates Say 
Reports Consistent Sales 


“Before taking the Pal- 
mer course I knew noth- 


eo ing about writing. All I 
. possessed was the urge 
= and a battered old type- 

sad writer. Now, after study- 


ing with Palmer, I have 

sold short stories to The 

Family Herald, Weekly 
Star, and others. One brought me a check 
for $125. I have also received several en- 
couraging letters from big-slick editors.” — 
Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 


Sells Feature Articles 
To Biggest Magazines 
“What I learned about 

magazine writing from 

Palmer Institute has been 

invaluable to me ever 

since,” writes Keith Mon- 

roe, widely known writer 

whose articles have 

appeared in Life, Satur- 

day Evening Post, American, Reader’s 

Digest, True, Argosy and other top pay 

magazines. 


Sells Before Completing Course 


“Before completing the course I sold 
two stories: one for $110.00, the other 
for $145.00. They were punched out on 
a borrowed typewriter, a two-bit diction- 
ary on one side, the Palmer Assignment 
Lessons on the other. When the going 
got rough I turned to the lessons. The 
answer was there. Luck? Plenty of it. 
But with the continued help I am receiv- 
ing from the Palmer staff I know I'll be 
lucky again.”—-Adam B. Aretz, Taren- 
tum, Pa. (He now reports sale of “Pig- 
skin Pariah” to Fiction House, his fifth 
sale to that one publisher. ) 


writing for magazines, newspaper features, radio, 
television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas, and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. 

This book explains how, as a Palmer student, 
you receive interesting, practical instruction and 
individual coaching; how professional writers give 
detailed comments on your own material, guiding 
you step by step: how this proven home-study 
method helps you develop your own individual writ- 
ing style, saves time and effort in finding the most 
direct road to recognition and increased earnings. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside—or 
it may be the beginning of a profitable and fasci- 
nating new life for you. Be independent; work 
where, when and how you please. If you have a 
sincere desire to make good money writing, and 
want to find out if you are one of those with the 
potential for an exciting future, send for your free 
book. No obligation. No salesman will call. Send 
today—don’t waste any more time! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


“9 = Since 1917 
The Art | 
of Writing | 
Salable i 


Approved: National Home Study Council 












Sieihen 1689 N. Sycamore, Desk J-115 Acqroves 
m | Hollywood 28, Calif. Veterans 
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FREE 


Mail Th’s Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-115 
Hollywood 28, California 


Check here ( ) if >ligible for veteran's training 


. 
4 Please send me free book, ‘‘‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories.”’ 
4 Which explains how I may increase my income from writing. This is 
i confidential. No salesman will call. Please print clearly 
1 Mr 
Mrs. 4 
g } 
i Miss ¢ 
! Address 
] 
: City Zone State 





You Get Book Publication 
by Consulting a 


BOOK SPECIALIST 


E person that knows how to 
write books and get them pub- 
lished, obviously, is the author 
who has written and sold books of his 
own. When these books have been trans- 
lated and published throughout most of 
the free world—as mine have—the writer 
must have an exact knowledge of how it 
is done. He didn’t get where he is by 


guessing. 





You aren’t going to succeed by guessing, either. To make your manu- 
script sell, the accepted techniques of book writing are a must. You can 
master these techniques through years of hard labor, frustration and expense 
—or you can get them from me. | would never make such a bold assertion, 
except that every book I have written has seen publication. 


I have no writing “courses,” no printed handouts or stock criticisms about 
writing. When you work with me, we forget all the fancy talk and get down 
to the job of working on YOUR MANUSCRIPT. We drive toward a literary 
objective with a clearly defined knowledge of what we are doing. 


You may be one of many readers who has seen this ad for years and 
thought vaguely that “some day” you would write and see what I am offering. 
Let me say that if you have an unsold book length of any kind, it will pay 
you to write for my descriptive folder entitled LITERARY HELP. Better 


send today. It’s free, you know. 








= CONSULTANT vinnarran' Stace, cauie, 


Reference: WHO’S WHO IN THE WEST 











